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FAE Offers 1956-57 Study Awards 


The Fund for Adult Education is 
now accepting applications for its 
Leadership Training Awards Pro- 
gram. 

“With the Leadership Training 
Awards Program, The Fund for 
Adult Education seeks to help meet 
the need for additional and superior 
leadership in liberal adult educa- 
tion,” said C. Scott Fletcher, Presi- 
dent of the Fund. “The awards will 
make possible a variety of individual 
programs of learning-by-doing and 
advanced academic study of up to a 
year’s duration.” 

In its Leadership Training Awards, 
as in its other activities, the Fund 
stresses education for adults in 
world affairs, political affairs, eco- 
nomics, and the humanities broadly 
defined. Candidacy is invited from 
persons with significant achievement 
and potential in the area of liberal 
education for adults. Both volun- 
teers and professional workers will 
be considered for grants. 

Candidates will be asked to pro- 
pose the activity or study they wish 
to engage in at a particular agency, 
organization, or institution. It is ex- 
pected that many applicants for 
grants will propose to “intern” for 
half a year or a full year in an 
agency or organization where they 
can acquire skills and experience 
in educational activities with adults 
In considering such proposals the 
Fund and the National Selection 
Committee will judge the training 
situation by the following criteria: 

a. It must have a program of 
liberal adult education as its major 
function. 

b. There must be in the situation 
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someone qualified and willing to 
train the award recipient 

c. Training and learning must be 
the dominant purpose of the grantee. 

Announcement brochures regard- 
ing application procedures and the 
terms of the grants are available 
upon request from Leadership 
Training Awards, The Fund for 
Adult Education, 141 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Robert J. Blakely, Manager of the 
Fund’s Chicago office, is Director of 
the Leadership Training Awards 
Program. The Executive Secretary 
is Ronald Shilen. 


Saturday Review on AE 


Under the title, “Beyond the 
Classroom”, the September 10 issue 
of the Saturday Review carries an 
editorial which views the role of 
adult education in a way that does 
not too often gain expression. In 
the words of the writer, Edito 
Norman Cousins: 

“Adult education used to be 
synonymous with delayed formal 
education or naturalization courses 
or vocational training for grownups 
But adult education today becomes 
just as important for college grad- 
uates and professional people as it 
is for the newcomer to the United 
States who is trying to learn the 
language. The language needed by 
the college graduate today is a com- 
plex one. First of all, he must keep 
hirnself up to date in his own field 
(This becomes virtually a matter of 
the public safety in such fields a 
medicine, where basic changes in 
theory and practice have altered the 
main contours of the profession.) 
Secondly, he needs the kind of con- 
tinuing education that will enable 
him to think and act intelligently in 
helping to keep up with the vast 
accretions of general knowledge 
Finally, he needs to know how to 
look for and appraise information 
about the world of ideas and events 
His country is going to have to make 
the biggest decisions in its history 
both for the purpose of assuring its 
own survival and for helping to keep 
this planet in a single piece—and 
this may require some _ inspired 
prodding by the individual citizen 

“A vast adventure in education 
lies before the American people 
The need is defined, the means are 


at hand, and the prospects are limit- 
less.” 

The same issue of the Saturday 
Review features “A Laymen’s Guide 
to the White House Conference on 
Education”, a series of articles on 
the background of the national con- 
ference, on school goals, efficiency 
and economy in the schools, school 
building needs, getting and keeping 
good teachers, and the problem of 
school finance. 


State Education Conferences 


Eight hundred members of the 
New York State White House Con- 
ference, assembled at New York 
City, September 19-20, set forth the 
following statements on adult edu- 
cation, according to Mark Starr, 
AEA New York State White House 
Conference Liaison: 

“We endorse the programs of 
adult education already in operation, 
and we urge continuing efforts to 
the end that all adults who need and 
can profit from organized educa- 
tional activities will have an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

“We believe that the number and 
quality of community colleges and 
technical institutes must be in- 
creased and expanded to meet the 
ever-growing demand of New York 
citizens for more general education 
and technical preparation.” 


C. L. Greiber, AEA Liaison in 
Wisconsin, reports the following 
recommendations from the Wiscon- 
sin Conference 

“All citizens, 
groups be urged to participate in 


organizations, and 


the further development of educa- 
tional services for out-of-school 
youth and adult: 

“A goal be set of providing educa- 
out-of- chool 
youth and adults in those areas 
presently without it 

“Support be given to the principle 
of grants-in-aid by the federal gov- 
ernment and/or the State of Wis- 
consin as incentives for the furthey 
development and improvement of 
vocational and adult education, in- 
cluding library services, to out-of 
chool youth and adults.” 


tional services for 


Howard Johnson of Denver, Colo., 
reports that the Colorado Advisory 
Committee on Adult Education has 
submitted the following recommen- 
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dations for consideration by the Col- 
orado Committee for the White 
House Conference on Education 
“That adult education should 
serve the needs of the local com- 
munity and that existing public 
school facilities should be made 
available for such a program. The 
State Department of Education ha 
the responsibility for providing pro 
fessional staff for stimulation and 
coordination of adult education 
“That at the state and local levels 
adult education should have an 
equivalent status to that given ele- 
mentary and secondary education 
“That full use be made for citizen 
advisory committees by duly con- 
stituted school officials at the state 
and local level: Such a committee 
hould include both lay and profes 
sional leade hip 
“That the financial responsibility 
for adult education should be shared 
by the individual participants, by 
the local school district and by a 
plan of state aid 


Cornell Starts Overseas 
Extension Training Program 


Cornell University has announced 
the expansion of its Graduate Di- 
vision of Extension Education to 
help promote extension service 
abroad. The Ford Foundation has 
granted the University $500,000 for 
the special program, which started 
this fall 

The program is under the direction 
of Professor J. Paul Leagan: It 
emphasizes the educational, psy 
chological, and cultural problem 
which must be solved to achieve a 
ceptance of agricultural and related 
technology in economically under- 


developed areas 


An American Bookshelf 


CARE, the non-profit agency de- 
voted to voluntary overseas relief 
and rehabilitation, has announced a 
new project called “An American 
Bookshelf”. Developed by the U.S 
Information Agen y, and carried out 
through CARE, the aim is to make 
available to other countries in an 
inexpensive packet, books which 
clarify the basic ideas of American 
government, political philosophy, 
and culture 

The “Bookshelf” consists of 99 out- 
standing American books, selected 
by the U.S.LA. and assembled by 
CARE in paper-back editions for 
most economical and efficient distri- 
bution to overseas schools, libraries, 
and other information centers. At 


retail, the collection would cost $50. 
CARE buys and delivers the entire 
set, in its own bookshelf, as a gift 
from you or your group for only $30. 
Inquiries about the project may be 
addressed to CARE, 660 First Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y 


CNO Annual Meeting 


“Social Change and the Future of 
National Organizations” is the theme 
of the Annual Meeting of the AEA’s 
Council of National Organizations, 
December 12-14 at Atlantic City, N.J. 
A feature of the meeting will be a 
symposium on the conference theme. 

Participants in the symposium are 
Robert Blakely, Fund for Adult Ed- 
ucation, Chairman; Dexter Keezer, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company; Saul 
K. Padover, New School for Social 
Research; and Leo Rosten, Look 
Magazine 

Work sessions will consider how 
the social changes discussed at the 
symposium may affect the activities 
of national organizations and of the 
CNO 


Figuratively Speaking 


Members given cause for concern 
over the AEA’s financial condition 
as reported on page 16 of the Annual 
Report, Apuct Leapersuip, Novem- 
ber, 1955, may be reassured to know 
that all figures were incorrect due to 
the appearance of unintended deci- 
mal points in each column. Each 
figure should be multiplied by 100 


Around the Country 


© The University of Wisconsin re- 
gents have announced their des- 
ignation of 1956 as the Golden 
Jubilee of the University’s Exten- 
sion Division. The resolution ap- 
proves a seven-month-long program 
of commemorative projects and 
events beginning next February. 
Celebration of the Extension Di- 
vision’s 50th birthday will open with 
a world-wide series of “Wisconsin 
Idea” Founders’ Day banquets. 
Jubilee plans call for a series of 
self-evaluation studies in March 
next year and a Wisconsin adult 
education workshop in April. The 
anniversary convention of the Na- 
tional University Extension Asso- 
ciation will be held at Madison dur- 
ing May in conjunction with the 
Extension Division’s celebration 
The observance of the anniversary 
will spread into the state’s cities and 
towns during May. Pioneer rec- 
ognition programs will be held dur- 
ing June, and a July-August Sum- 


mer Session focussed on “Frontiers 
in Adult Education” will conclude 
the Golden Jubilee program. 


© New York City plans to create 
community colleges in three bor- 
oughs, it was reported by Benjamin 
Fine, Education Editor of The New 
York Times. He writes: “This is 
the first time that the city has seri- 
ously considered the need of those 
students who want to go beyond 
high school, but who do not seek a 
traditional four-year college pro- 
gram. (The community college) is 
an institution of higher learning 

usually for a course of two years, 
although it may also be four years— 
which is geared to the needs of the 
population in which it is situated.” 


® Members of the New York Adult 
Education Council held a half-day 
conference, October 26, to discuss 
“The Changing Problems of the 
‘Runaway City’”. At four o'clock 
an unprecedented session was sched- 
uled for members of the AEA to 
discuss relationships between the 
local and national organization 
Winifred Fisher, Executive Director 
of the New York Adult Education 
Council, sends the following report 
of the special session 

“Seven of the eight Delegates who 
had been elected by the New York 
City members of AEA were on hand 
to meet 35 of their constituents. 
Samuel D. Freeman, who was in the 
chair, introduced the delegates and 
read a list of six items he thought 
the members might wish to take up. 
Questions popped. 

‘I've joined, but don’t know what 
I'm in.’ 

‘How do delegates get elected?’ 

‘What kind of matters will the 
delegates consider?’ 

‘Will delegates do as we tell 
them?’ 

‘How can we find out what hap- 
pens at the conference?’ 

‘How can we get together or com- 
municate on the local level?’ 

‘Who is in favor of our setting up 
informal machinery to hold meet- 
ings such as this?’ (Everybody was) 

‘Who is against it?’ Nobody was) 

‘Can we have two hours at the 
December 6 meeting to deal with 
AEA business?’ (They will have 
two hours) 

“We were ashamed,” reports Miss 
Fisher, “What questions were asked 
in your meeting of delegates and 
members?” 


adult leadership 
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‘Please do not make any radical 
change in ApuL_t Leapersuip. The 
common goals and ‘workshops’ ma- 
terial on methods are of particular 
interest to volunteer group ‘Per- 
onalities and interesting develop- 
ments’ are of secondary importance 
and tend to make it too professional 
in tone, in my opinion. It is of in- 
valuable service to anyone interested 
in developing intelligent leader- 
hip 

PEARL T. JONES 
South Carolina Federation of 
Women’s Club 


Enquiry 

“IT have a concrete interest in adult 
education because, in my regula 
working hours, I am an audio-visual 
training specialist in the Division of 
Training of the Bureau of Old Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance, and as an 
avocation I work in recreational ac- 
tivities with various social agencies 
and maintain a center of interna- 
tional folk dancing here in Balti- 
more 

‘When I first saw your magazine, 
ApuLt Leapersuip, I thought it in- 
teresting and useful I subscribed 
as a member of AEA and was ap- 
parently to receive many extra 
Mostly, I received an overpowering 
flood of literature concerning voting 
for people I did not know for offices 
I could not understand. After re- 
ceiving about three issues of the 
magazine (the last was the one on 
‘youth’) all communication stopped 

“I see that you do not publish the 
magazine in July or August, but one 
could not fail to notice that the mail 
is no longer jammed with those 
mysterious communications which 
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uower.. 


were a prominent teature of out 
brief association 
“Is everything still all right? Will 

the voting season start again? | 
admired your layout and art work 
even when I could not understand 
you Tell me how things stand ] 
really shall appreciate hearing from 
you.” 

WILLIAM C. NEELANDS 

Festival House 

Baltimore, Md 


If all goes as planned, you'll be 
bombarded immediately following 
the Conference Season, which offi- 
cially closes January 1 


Plain Talk 


‘John McKinley’s letter in the 
September issue raises a question 
that has been foremost in my mind 

When I handed the file of Aputt 
LEADERSHIP to the upcoming presi 
dent of the St. Paul Association for 
Retarded Children she countered, 
‘You don’t expect me to wade 
through that stuff after a hard day 
of herding kids, do you?’ 

“Personally, I think we must keep 
ApuLt LEADERSHIP as a publication 
serving both lay and _ professional 
people 

“If ApuLT LEADERSHIP is to meet 
the challenge of adult education, if 
professional and lay people really 
are going to have a partnership in 
we have 
got to start talking the same lan- 
guage. Whether that means profes 
ional contributors are going to start 


solving common problems 


making sense to us laymen or that 
you pay enough and give enough 
patient help to the professional 
writer who can translate scientific 
gobbledegook into plain talk—I don't 
know. But if any publication should 
try to cure the schizophrenia, it i 
you of Aputr Leapersuip.” 

LETHA L. PATTERSON 

St. Paul, Minn 


We agree See our attempt in 


“Talk Is Cheap”, by Helen Raebeck, 


Apu_t LEeaApersuip, November, 1955 


See also this space next month 


Industrial Concern 


“I have been very well pleased 
with the editorial policy and content 
Of course, I am 
more than pleased with your latest 


of your magazine 


issue on the ‘Art of Supervision’, 
because it is getting closer to some 
of our industrial problem 

“I particularly wish to express my 
thanks to Mr. Marvin Klemes for his 
excellent article titled ‘Tools With- 
out the Touch’ 
press my elf along these terms for 


| have tried to ex 


many years and have not found it 
so easy to do. Mr. Klemes bring 
my basic and deeper feeling to a 
focal point in his article 

“Even though your leadership 
magazine is for general use through 
out all our society endeavors, I think 
it would be well to throw in just a 
little bit in each issue that pertains 
particularly to industry In this 
way, I feel that I could increase your 
subscription here in my company by 
100 to 200°, 


I am not suggesting that you domi 


Don't get me wrong 


nate your magazine with only in 
dustrial problems, but that you at 
least have a little color in it that 
pertains directly to the industrial 
situation,” 

JEFF COATS 

New Holland Machine Co 

New Holland, Pa 


Community Development 


“After reading the rationale foi 
the 1955 Conference on page 4 of the 
October issue of ApuLT L&apensiip 
I am much more enthusiastic about 
Whoever wrote 
this short piece should be con 
gratulated It i I think, the first 
really intelligent statement of the 


the Conference 


promises and limitations of the com 
munity development concept as seen 
within a more total context of the 
whole field of adult education 
JOHN B. SCHWERTMAN 
Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults 
Chicago, Ill 


The Editor blushes 


Schwertman 


modestly My 


Reminder 


Apu_t Leapersuip will pay up to 
$5.00 for humorous incident in 
group leadership or for bright idea 
for olving common group” and 
leadership problem Address con 
tributions to Box CF, Apuit Leaver 
sup, 743 North Wabash Avenue 


Chicago 11 [llinoi 
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In this 

brilliant paper, first read at AEA’s 
1954 conference, Mr. Kriesherg 
explores the many meanings of art 


for adult life and growth, 


Artist Irving Kriesberg is a lecturer 
at Brooklyn College. His most re 
cent exhibition this year was at the 
Curt Valentin Gallery, New York 

“As a painter,” says Mr. Kries 
berg, “I have always believed that 
art is a language as natural as poli 
tics of religion.” The task of ex 
plaining this to adults was some 
thing he approached with little 
hope of success. But Mr. Kriesberg 
was agreeably surprised. “All that 
was needed in the school situation,” 
he says, “was a gentle scraping 
away of the barnacles from human 


eves,” 


Paintings can affect us; they can 
change us in certain ways, and per- 
haps it is time to reappraise the role 
of art it. a liberal program for adults, 
When we introduce the adult to 
Titian and Giotto and Cezanne, it is 
not because we want to acquaint him 
with the culture of the past, but be- 
cause we want him to sense the in- 
trinsic value in the works of these 
artists, the living human qualities. 

There is something in common 
between the surface of a canvas and 
the insides of a man. It would be 
crude, but not incorrect, to say that 
there is a correspondence between 
the arrangement of colors on a can- 
vas and the structure or flow of a 
man's feelings. The pattern of lines 


Lif. 
LHe 


BY IRVING KRIESBERG 


made by the artist’s brush tells a 
good deal about him and makes us 
aware also of much about ourselves. 

To look at a picture and to under- 
stand it is to experience growth. It 
is a mode of communication, another 
order of insight we are trying to 
develop. It is a broadened and deep- 
ened awareness that we are trying 
to create in the adult. How do we 
do it, of more properly put, how 
does art do it? 


to see as a child 


If a man looks at a patch of red 
and at a patch of turquoise and can 
agree to see them simply and directly 
as colors (not as the color of a fire 
engine or as the color of a sweater), 


adult leadership 
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as colors they will cause some reac- 
tion, will stir him in some specific 
way. Depending on a number of 
things, the red may seem to him ex- 
citing and restless, the turquoise as 
having a certain brittle and disquiet- 
ing calm. Together the colors may 
seem strident, yet combined with a 
brown of a certain character or size 
the two colors may seem suddenly 
to have achieved a lively and pleas- 
ant harmony. He may find that col- 
ors speak to him, that they bring 
alive in him certain patterns of 
emotuon, 

Now to look at colors so directly 
and so uninhibitedly and to have a 
response so structured, is to be on 
the way to reading the artist’s rec- 
ord. A work of art is a record of one 
man’s feelings, concentrated, intensi- 
fied, and given shape by the demands 
of the canvas or clay. It is a record 
which the spectator can read—and 
reads, we hope, as an echo of his 
own feelings, resounding perhaps in 
caverns he was unaware of before. 

The process of learning to read 
such records is in itself a liberating 
experience. The student must throw 
off inhibitions which have been 
building since childhood; he will 
revive means of perception stunted 
by long and careful attrition; he 
must admit to light ideas and feel- 
ings obscured by social custom and 
the pressures of daily living. 

To achieve this readiness in him 
we must expand the range of the 
layman's perception. We must re- 
mind him of analogous, half-forgot- 
ten experiences in his own everyday 
life. He must recall—and in recall- 
ing, experience more sharply—his 
feeling upon entering a brightly 
painted room, and his reaction on 
entering a drab interior. He can re- 
call upon emerging into outdoor 
sunlight the feeling of release and 
expansion within him. In awakening 
these elemental emotions he not only 
makes himself more receptive to the 
appeals of painting, but he learns 
to admit into consciousness when he 
leaves a building, for instance, some- 
thing more than an urgency to catch 
his bus. 


art tells a story 

A man, in his daily life, experi- 
ences a succession of feelings or 
sensations: tension and release, calm 
and commotion, amplitude and 
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tightness. These are the elements of 
consciousness, Fear is a kind of con- 
striction, laughter is a quality of 
release. The cause of the release or 
constriction remains as human and 
as specific as always, but a man can 
become more aware of the physical 
or kinesthetic quality of his emo- 
tics, and experience them more 
keenly. Such awareness can help him 
to perceive how a painting breathes, 
its areas of constriction and release, 
of knotting and of flow. Sensitivity 
to such abstract qualities can help the 
layman in the perception of a paint- 


ART COURSE FOR ADULTS 


The author of “Art in 
Adult Life”, Irving Kriesberg, 
has just prepared a course 
for adults on art apprecia- 
tion. Called "Looking at Pic- 
tures: A Guide to Intelligent 
Appreciation", it is a kit 
made up of a 200-page il- 
lustrated discussion quide 
eight folio reproductions and 
32 post cards of top quality. 
It will soon be available at 
$5.00 from the Center for 
the Study of Liberal Educa- 
tion for Adults, 940 E. 58th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill. 


ing and act as an enriching element 
in the perception of real life as well. 

Viewing a painting simply for the 
story it tells, the adult will learn that 
a story has elements less tangible 
than the bare events it relates, He 
will learn that the manner of telling 
is important and that the feeling 
underlying the telling can determine 
the meaning of the story. To see 
different but equally convincing treat- 
ments of a given theme, to be recep- 
tive to the unique qualities of each, 
is an experience in the appreciation 
of diversity. 

When we see a Lucretia by Rem- 
brandt—a portrait so profoundly 
moving, so genuine in its depiction 
of human tragedy—we are over- 
whelmed by the persuasiveness of 
this presentation. Then we look at 
Titian’s Lucretia, a painting more 
dramatic than tragic, yet equally per- 
suasive, and then at Tintoretto’s 
Lucretia, a tableau more than a 
tragedy, but quite compelling in its 


own way, and we conclude that the 
meaning of an event is as varied as 
the men who depict it, 


art is decoration 


He can come to accept as valid in 
a situation, not only facts (the ob. 
jects depicted) but the reality of 
cone and flavor and intimation and 
context in fact, all the subtleties 
that men can apprehend once their 
senses are allowed freely to fune- 
tion. 

And what if we look at a painting 
directly as a decoration, a juxtaposi 
tion of colors and patterns—as we 
might naturally and legitimately do; 
is it not human to delight in color, 
in texture and mass, in repetition, 
variety, and balance, simply as these 
affect the eye—to enjoy such pleas- 
ures of the eye? This is a human 
delight and requires no apology or 
further purpose. The senses which 
have been opened to receive such 
pleasure will give delights even 
when no work of art is present, 


art is nature transformed 


And as we consider the paintings 
further and we see them as stories, 
as decorations, as expressions of feel- 
ings and at the same time unmis- 
takably as depictions of natural ob- 
jects, we come logically to the idea 
that art is a transformation of na 
ture, even if the natural object con- 
sists essentially of impressions and 
feelings (as in the abstract arts). 

What is the significance of nature 
transformed? To distort nature is to 
bend it to an idea, To give a thing 
meaning, is to alter its raw or pris- 
tine state. Distortion of nature is 
the inevitable result of human ac- 
tivity. To trace the act of trans. 
formation in a work of art is to 
apprehend the human mind in its 
most characteristic function. 

We see a face converted to a pat- 
tern of pink and red; we see a 
woman seated, a configuration on a 
flat surface, depicting weight and 
buoyancy; we see apples express the 
inherent geometry of the universe 

The student learns to read how 
the artist has taken the natural ob- 
ject and his own idea and the im- 
placable square of canvas, and by 
instinct and conscious labor has 
created something new. There is 
pleasure in reading this record, and 
insight too. The layman who may 
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have wondered at the distortions 
which seemed to him arbitrary and 
careless, can learn their significance 
and learn how natural it is for men 
to transform their experience in or 


der to give it meaning. 


art is rhythm 


And the work of art conveys some 
thing more, In the accent and em 
phasis of its clements it Cxpresses 


the rhythms all of us feel. In music, 


the flow and alternations of tempo, 
the intimations of struggle, climax, 
and resolution actually reflect our 
own emotional life and give insight 
into the structure of our own feel- 
ings. Such insight gives us satisfac- 
tion, for our own emotional experi- 
ence is diffuse and hard to grasp. 
io have it set before us more clearly, 
more intense, and above all, more 
apprehensible is deeply gratifying. 
In painting, too, such rhythms 
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.@ monument that breathes a new spirit 


exist and the student, to sense them, 
must be first convinced that he can 
use faculties not totally unfamiliar 
to him. He notes how his eye may 
discern the effect of rhythmic motion 
on stationary objects: the motion of 
the wind leaves a pattern on the 
sand dunes. Driving at night on the 
boulevard, he notes the regular beats 
of light which stroke his side mirror 
as the streetlamps flow back in even 
procession. These physical patterns 
of motion he perceives and inter- 
prets daily, He knows with what in- 
sistence his body moves as he watches 
a golf ball roll too slowly toward 
the cup. He notes the surging and 
waning of energy within him when 
he works and rests. Now with an 
awareness Of such experience he 
might with more confidence ap- 
proach the work; he might with 
more confidence detect and feel the 
marks of energy which in actuality 
is the record the artist has left on 
the canvas. 

And if the student can grasp the 
complex unity of a work, if he feels 
the movement engendered in it, if he 
senses the impact of color and tex- 
ture and shape, and if he is at the 
same time aware of a parallel emo- 
tion inside himself, then his relation- 
ship to the work of art will be more 
intimate. And he will be opened to 
another source of satisfaction. The 
work of art, paralleling his own 
emotional life, though on a more 
articulate and perfect level, will be- 
come his spokesman and give him 
the support which all of us require. 


art is a scream of truth 


Who has not felt at times an over- 
whelming desire to scream—to blas- 
pheme the corruptions and frustra- 
tions inevitable to life? Those of us 
who refrain—in public at least—do 
so out of two considerations: first, 
out of respect for social custom 
which frowns upon such expression ; 
and second, because a raw scream has 
the feel but not the truth of reality. 
But if we can have our cry made 
true and beautiful 


tive — what gratification we experi- 


and not disrup- 


ence! This is the pleasure and the 
function of a Van Gogh canvas, to 
scream — with truth and authority 
and with much more poignancy, be- 
cause it is so beautiful. 

These examples are sufficient, I 
think, to indicate the kinds of things 
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that art can do for us. No survey 
could possibly be exhaustive because 
in the end what art does depends 
upon who sees it. And I have tried 
to show, not simply that the work- 
ings of art are many, but that the 
elements of art are at once the re- 
wards of art—that what gives a 
painting life gives the spectator 
enjoyment. 

The development of alert individ- 
uals with increased perception and 
capacity to respond, is an end in 
itself. If we can help men and 
women to develop these potentiali- 
ties we will have realized, surely, 
one of the basic aims of liberal 
education, 


art goes before the fact 


Yet I think for many people there 
is a more important consideration in 
all this. Indeed most of us are con- 
vinced that the salvation of the indi- 
vidual today is tied up with the 
salvation of society, and we are in- 
clined to ask whether such increased 
perceptions on the part of individ- 
uals, whether greater awareness in 
such irrational spheres, can have any 
real effect on society. Art expands 
man. And men who are alert and 
resilient are more capable of build- 
ing a society which is strong and 
free. They are more likely to develop 
a social fabric which can grow, ab- 
sorb shocks, seek new solutions, can 
be durable without being rigid. 

And as the individual work of art 
parallels in its structure the pattern 
of man’s feelings (idealized, more 
complete and more unified, and in 
that sense more true), so do art 
movements give insight into our 
society. An art tradition is the meta- 
phor of an age. To follow the 
growth of a style is to trace the 
challenges and achievements of a 
society. In their works of art men 
may see their age crystallized, and 
apprehend all the dangers and 
glories of their time. 

The Quattrocento is famous be- 
cause it saw the creation of an art 
which epitomized the new age: that 
fresh awareness of man’s relation to 
the physical world. The artists of 
the Renaissance put their people in 
landscapes. They surrounded them 
with atmosphere. They bathed them 
in light and shadow. They created 
such devices as vanishing point, per- 
spective, and foreshortening. They 
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made their objects solid, credible 
entities existing in space. This the 
artists continued to do through the 
16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. 

Sometime after the middle of the 
19th century certain artists who were 
later called Impressionists decided 
to look more freshly at the world 
about them. Of course, they said 
they wanted only to go back to the 
methods of the old masters; they 
intended no revolution, 

But out of them grew Van Gogh, 
and Gauguin, and Cezanne. And 
with these post-Impressionists, the 
whole edifice, constructed with such 
pride and delight by the Italian mas- 
ters, toppled. When Gauguin painted 
shadows blue and water red, he over- 
threw the principle of light and 
shade; when Van Gogh made every 
sky and field and tree a relentless 
self-portrait, he denied the principle 
of objective reality; when Cezanne 
adopted a multiple focal point in 
depicting a plate of apples, he re- 
scinded the principle of optical per- 
spective. And when these artists 
distorted and displaced objects to 
create a canvas charged with energies 
so powerful and subtle that it tran- 
scends the traditional role of a paint- 
ing, they gave to the square of can- 
vas a new autonomy. And it was that 
autonomy that laid the foundations 
for the incredible enlargement of art 
in the 20th century. 


art has no hitching post 


And if the art of the Renaissance 
is significant as the epitome and sym- 
bol of Renaissance man, then the 
significance of these artists at the 
turn of the century is that they too 
heralded a new age. 

They were not the only ones who 
did so, and it is intriguing to see that 
the blows of the other revolution- 
aries were all in the same direction, 
This is not surprising because, of 
course, art is only one of the activi- 
ties by which men seek to epitomize 
their reaction to the world. 

In painting, Cezanne and the cub- 
ists ended the idea of the fixed focal 
point as a means of depicting reality. 

In music, the concept of a home 
key, in a fixed point of reference, 
was challenged and the range of 
tonalities and rhythms enormously 
expanded by contemporary com- 
posers, 


In sculpture, space became as im 


portant as the solid, Different types 
of sculpture called transparencies, 
mobiles, and constructions replaced 
the concept of a stable solid. 

In physics the idea of a fixed point 
of reference for measuring and com- 
puting was abandoned. Einstein's 
overthrow of the absolute laws of 
Newton was analogous to Cezanne’s 
overthrow of the laws of Da Vinci. 

These facts are familiar to all of 
us, I think. They are familiar be- 
cause we have given status to a great 
many aspects of human activity 
which before had been condemned 
on grounds of impracticality, immo- 
rality, and irrationality. We have 
come now, however, to accept the 
meaning of art and the value of the 
aesthetic insight. We have come in 
the same way to accept the psychol- 
ogy of the unconscious and some 
new truths about human motivation. 
We have come to look upon human 
society and morals and economics 
from a comparative point of view, 
abandoning, if you will, the fixed 
focal point. 


art is a root 


And what has enabled us to see 
our age as a piece, is a whole new 
realization of the nature of man's 
knowledge. We have come to real- 
ize that the whole edifice of man's 
knowledge is not a grouping of ob- 
jective truths or even of sense re- 
ports, but is instead a structure of 
ideas and laws created with mar- 
velous success by man himself. And 
being a human creation, this edifice 
is an edifice of symbols. Whatever 
our work, we work with the products 
of human creation: namely, symbolic 
ideas. 

All of which I do not think causes 
us any dismay. We do not give up 
the study of history and we do not 
abandon the further possibilities of 
science. However we define it, our 
knowledge in these fields has cer- 
tainly increased. And by admitting 
as knowledge also the insights af- 
forded us by art and by psychology, 
we have brought to ourselves new 
sources of energy. 

For as we grow we must extend 
our roots. And precisely here we 
can speak of art not as the flower 
of mankind, but as one of the roots. 
Art nourishes man by providing the 
means for his renewal and expan- 


continued on page 29 
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Is there a shortage of volunteer 
workers in your community? Could 
your town have a new library, or 
your church a new parish house, or 
your club an active recreational pro- 
gram for teen-agers if more of your 
citizens were willing to work togeth- 
er for such a goal? 


Herself a volunteer instructor for 
the Connecticut Heart Association, 
Mrs. Speare became immediately 
interested in Lillian Gilbreth’'s 
view of the handicapped person as 
a contributing member of the com 
munity, rather than as solely a re- 
cipient of services Says Mrs. 
Speare, “The outstanding example 
of several handicapped friends in 
spired this article 


don’t shut out the shut-ins 


twenty-three million people with a capacity for volunteer service ... 


IS YOUR COMMUNITY BENEFITTING? 


BY ELIZABETH GEORGE SPEARE 


Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, inter- 
nationally known engineer, has an 
arresting answer to your problem. 
She speaks for the members of your 
community whom you have forgot- 
ten to ask: the handicapped, the 
shut-ins, the home-bound elderly. 
There are some 24,000,000 of these 
in the United States. They are shut 
off from community service partly 
by their disabilities, but mainly be- 
cause no one has offered them an op- 
portunity to serve, 

At a Leader's Workshop on 
Work Simplification for  handi- 
capped homemakers held at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut under the joint 
sponsorship of the University Schools 


William W. Leonard {right) heips other retired men to 
find profitable activity in his shop at Avocationers, Inc. 
Photo by Meyers Studio, Inc., Hartford 


of Home Economics, Business Ad- 
ministration, and Physical Therapy, 
Dr. Gilbreth urged every organiza- 
tion to include in its active program 
the handicapped men and women in 
the community, 

“When so many volunteers are 
needed,” said Mrs. Gilbreth, “how 
unfortunate that these handicapped, 
who have so much to contribute and 
so much to gain by cooperative liv- 
ing, should be allowed to withdraw 
from society because of a physical 
disability.” 

How do you go about recruiting 
these potential volunteers? After the 
Workshop discussion, we talked with 
a great number of so-called “handi- 
capped” people: those whose active 
lives had been cut short by accident 
or crippling disease, and the shut-ins 
and aged confined to their homes by 
chronic illness. We talked also with 
leaders of community organizations 
devoted to their welfare. Every- 
where we met the same eagerness, 
the same impatience with the need- 
less restrictions imposed by custom. 

“Of course we are able to help,” 
shut-ins insisted. “We don’t want to 
be left out of the work you are do- 
ing. But we hesitate to offer our 
services for fear of your refusal. It 
is up to you to make the first move.” 


ten steps to better living 

To aid in enlisting new volunteers 
for your organization, here are ten 
suggestions offered by representative 
men and women who are leading 
and helping others to lead busy and 
richly satisfying lives. 

1. Go over the work of your or- 
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ganization and list the jobs that 
could be done by shut-ins. 

“There are countless jobs we shut- 
ins can do,” says Mrs. Lucy M. Ellis 
of Wethersfield, Connecticut, “a 
hundred and one time-consuming 
details we can shoulder for busy 
committee members, But it is up to 
you to give us the chance to prove 
= 

Mrs. Ellis has been vigorously 
proving her point for the last 20 
years. Though confined to her bed, 
almost totally paralyzed, she has had 
a share in nearly every important 
program the town has undertaken. 
She works with one good hand, a 
typewriter, a telephone, and unlim- 
ited enthusiasm. In the past year 
alone she has served as service chair- 
man for the Girl Scouts, town chair- 
man for the Cancer drive, contact 
center for civil defense, and has solic- 
ited blood donors and funds for the 
Community Chest and polio drives, 
and helped to launch a local Friends 
of the Library Association. 

“In every organization,” Mrs. Ellis 
observes, “the routine jobs always 
seem to fall back on the overworked 
officers, when with a little planning 
they could be delegated to shut-ins 
who would welcome the opportunity 
to do something for the group. Fill- 
ing envelopes, checking and typing 
lists, mailing notices, writing pub- 
licity, printing identification cards— 
to have such burdensome details 
competently handled would be well 
worth the slight time involved in 
delivering and calling for the ma- 
terial at a shut-in’s home. Telephone 
jobs such as notifying members of 
meetings, recruiting committee work- 
ers, taking reservations — although 
irksome tasks to people constantly 
on the go— would mean stimu- 
lating contacts with the outside 
world for a shut-in volunteer. 

2. Make a survey of the inactive 
members of your organization. 

“This might be the work of a 
special committee,” suggests Sydney 
D. Pinney, also of Wethersfield. Mr. 
Pinney, who has twice received cita- 
tions for outstanding public service, 
was forced into early retirement be- 
cause of crippling arthritis resulting 
in blindness, and has since turned his 
skill at organization to the directing 
of fund-raising campaigns in his 
community. 

“It would be the work of this 
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NEWINGTON HOME AND HOSPITAL 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Mrs. James Weston has found her wheelchair a 
special passport in working with the children at the 
Newington Home and Hospital for Crippled Children. 
Photo by Newington Home and Hospital 


committee,” he continues, “to make 
a list of potential volunteers among 
the shut-ins of the community. Every 
church and organization has an in- 
active list, and too often names of 
inactive members are designated by 
an asterisk with the admonition 
‘never call on these’, Names may 
also be secured from political party 
headquarters who keep up-to-date 
records of absentee voters, or from 
the OAA or other social agencies. 

“Once such a list is compiled it 
will require very careful screening 
in order to find the job best suited to 
each individual. It might be helpful 
to include on your committee two 
or three key men and women from 
the group of handicapped them- 
selves, both for their practical under- 
standing of the problems involved 
and for the added weight their en- 
thusiasm would carry with other 
shut-ins. 

“Personal calls would help the 
committee to determine the circum- 
stances in each case. Often all that 
is needed to change an inactive mem- 
ber to an active participant is a 
means of getting out to your meet- 
ings, and one function of the com- 
mittee could be to arrange for trans- 
portation. 

“You might proceed on the prem- 
ise, to paraphrase a basic tenet of 
our democracy, that every man is 
willing to work until he is proved 
otherwise. There is an old proverb, 


‘if you want to make a man your 
friend, ask him to do a favor for 
you’, There is no better way to 
arouse a person's interest in your 
organization than to enlist his help.” 

3. Appeal to shut-ins that their 
contribution is needed. 

“This is very important,” says Miss 
Alice Burgess of Plainville, Connec- 
ticut, who has been confined to a 
wheel-chair since an attack of polio 
some years ago “Shut-ins want to 
feel that they are doing something to 
help the community, not that a job 
is being offered to help them out, 
This is the only way they can feel 
a part of things. 

“For a long time I fele that I was 
really not a member of my church at 
all because I was just sitting on the 
sidelines and not actually taking 
part. Of course people called on me, 
but a person has to actually partici- 
pate in the work of an organization 
in order to feel that he is a member. 
Then one day our minister told me 
that our church was urgently in need 
of office help. He proposed that the 
church mimeograph machine be 
loaned to me for use in my home, 
and that in return I should do the 
mimeograph work for the church, 
such as the weekly bulletins and 
the monthly letter. Since that time 
I have been almost too busy. | 
do mimeographing for two other 
churches besides my own, and a great 


continued on page 31 
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what is 


iscipline”’ 


in adult education? 


me ee 


Spare the rod—and let the adult learn. 


BY ELMER N. 


Mastery of subject-matter is not 
always the dominant motivation of 
the adult 


business 


learner. Relaxation from 


worries, release from the 
tedium of domestic chores, oppor- 
tunities for social acquaintanceship, 
satisfaction of personality needs 
these and many more complex mo- 
tives are driving forces. 

In some traditionalist schools, the 
notion of discipline as abject obedi- 
sull 


prevails. Buc thoughtful educators 


ence to a person—the teacher 
remind us that “discipline”, in its 
root meaning, signifies learning. The 
initiative and impetus for discipline 
are shifted from teacher to learner. 
The learner comes to realize that if 
skills are to be mastered and tasks 
completed, his behavior must have 
its own “built-in” regulator, Teacher 
and students become partners in the 
joint enterprise of learning. 

The 


charts his course with two aims in 


adult education instructor 


mind. He tries to build a “we’’ feel- 


adult education classes 


where I witnessed certain practices 


“Visits to 


inconsistent with sound educational 
theory, as well as my own adoption, 
on several occasions, of procedures 
which I subsequently regretted,” ex 
plains the author, “sensitized me to 
this question of discipline in adult 
Lear is an instruc 


Philadel 


education.” Dr 


tor at Gratz College in 


phia 


10 


LEAR 


ing among his students. At the same 
time, he wants each student to feel 
that 
he has something to contribute to 


that he counts as an individual 


the class and that he is personally 
benefiting from his _ participation. 
Achievement by the teacher along 
these lines will minimize class ten- 
sions and simplify problems of class- 
room management. 

Let's consider a few of the com- 
mon disciplinary situations in adult 
education that may prove disturbing 
to classroom routine, What about the 
student who returns after an absence 
of one or more sessions ? How may he 
be reintegrated into the class? 

Well, for one thing he needs to 
feel that he has been personally 
missed, that the class is glad to see 
back. The the 
student's classmates can 
summarize briefly the developments 


him instructor and 


together 


of the lost sessions and thus orient 
him for the day’s business. Addition- 
ally, the instructor may wish to im- 
press upon the student that (while 
now briefed for participation) he 
details 
both fascinating in themselves and 
important for full understanding. 
How can the instructor know if he 


did miss supporting details 


has succeeded? One clue would be 
a private request from the returned 
student for reference readings to 


cover topic s missed. 


ees. aD 


What about the student who gets 
up and leaves the class before it’s 
over? Shall a teacher regard this 
premature leaving as a belittling of 
his efforts? Not at all. The adult 
student often has conflicting needs 
and desires; an understanding atti- 
tude will heighten student friend- 
liness and strengthen a teacher's ties 
with the class. What the instructor 
should concentrate upon are “dismis- 
sal mechanics”’. If the student's exit is 
unobtrusive, the class discussion will 
continue uninterrupted, and tender 
feelings will be spared 
bruising. The teacher needs only to 
suggest that the student who intends 
to leave early take a seat by the door. 


needless 


the uninvited guest 


Some teachers react with irritation 
to guests accompanying regular stu- 
dents to class. But why should they? 
What student would invite relatives 
or friends to visit unless he antici- 
pated their enjoyment of the session? 
Let the visitors carry away a favor- 
able impression and they will be 
living advertisements of the teacher's 
ability. Indeed, some will make ap- 
plication for admission as full- 
fledged students. 

What about those private conver- 
sations between two or more students 
during class hour? Such deliberate 


discourtesy, you say, is calculated to 
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rile the most patient teacher? Yet, 
interpreting this talking as evidence 
of boredom is unwarranted. Quite 
the contrary, sometimes. The class 
discussion may be so pungently rel- 
evant to the students’ private ex- 
perience that they simply cannot 
refrain from citing personal illustra- 
tions of the topic under review. In- 
deed, even when the whispering is 
unrelated to the class topic, it sug- 
gests the relaxed state of the offend- 
ing students. In any case, over-sensi- 
tivity on the part of the teacher will 
only make matters worse. Shaming 
adults, or recalling some unpleasant 
episode of primary school days will 
effectually discourage their attend- 
ance. Good humor, not whining pro- 
test or snappish sarcasm, is the most 
effective way to redirect concentra- 
tion to the matter at hand. And for 
the chronic jabberers, a friendly re- 
quest made after class urging self- 
restraint will go far. 

Another thing which may fluster 
the teacher is talking out of turn. 
Certain individuals are peculiarly 
addicted to blurting out whatever 
flits across their minds. You may 
ask, “Why not adopt the harsh but 
effective remedy of squelching the 
nuisance . . . the deliberate and 
pointed ignoral, the icy stare, the 
cutting rebuke and, if necessary, ex- 
pulsion ?” 

Perhaps in extreme circumstances, 
where the offender has incensed the 
entire class and is hindering class 
accomplishment, such drastic therapy 
is indicated. Ordinarily, however, 
vindictive action by the teacher will 
arouse sympathy for the culprit and 
detract from the teacher's prestige. 

In point of fact, the offender may 
be a good student and an otherwise 
congenial personality whose princi- 
pal failing is lack of self-control. 
The teacher may value his sound 
comments and his radiation of good 
cheer. This same individual may be 
the very one who is trumpeting 
praises for the course on the outside. 
So what to do? Experience would 
seem to recommend an unwaveringly 
business-like attitude towards ap- 
proved class-room procedures. While 
remaining pleasant and relaxed in 
demeanor, the 


teacher must con- 


sistently (inconsistency may undo 
everything) place a high valuation 
on the class agenda. The flow of 


class business must remain unob 
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structed. Hence, where the teacher 
rules out of order an uninvited re- 
mark, he does so impersonally in 
his role of expediter. Since most 
adults have had organizational ex- 
perience under the sway of the par- 
liamentary gavel, they will not overly 
resent this show of firmness. As in 
the case of the whispers an in- 
formal remedial conference after 
class may also help. 


learning and living 


Now that we've had a few samples 
of annoying situations encountered 
in adult education classes, let's re- 
turn to our opening theme, Disci- 
pline is not primarily the correction 
of infractions. It is the establishment 
of a social climate conducive to learn- 
ing. Once we approach our topic 
from this perspective, we direct our 
attention to the positive factors ex- 
citing and sustaining student interest. 

Let the teacher succeed in creating 
an esprit de corps in class, and prob- 
lems of discipline will almost take 
care of themselves, Relaxed atmos- 


it's a meeting of the Independent Thinkers League 


phere in class, varied procedures to 
allow for change of pace, group par- 
ticipation in goal-setting and in 
measuring progress, full opportunity 
for individual self-expression, will 
all contribute towards this end, Per- 
sonal interest by the instructor in his 
students (phoning or writing the ab- 
sentees, Organizing a motor pool to 
facilitate home -bound  transporta- 
tion, meeting husbands and wives of 
students, sharing in good news and 
offering condolences in- times of mis- 
fortunes) will draw both closer to- 
gether. Partaking of refreshment 
after class in the near-by coffee shop 
or ice cream parlor; arranging a 
classroom social during the season, 
with home-grown entertainment and 
dancing to a record player; organ- 
izing a theatre party in the winter 
and a Sunday outing in the spring 

these are but some of the devices that 
will demonstrate the closeness of 
learning and living. This is the way 
to esprit de corps—the inner-sanc- 
tioned discipline, and therefore the 
truest and the most permanent.© ¢ 
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Community workshop-conferences get things done. 
/ < c 


BY GLORIA DAPPER 


Minneapolis, like most American 
cities, is bedeviled by school prob- 
lems. But Minneapolis took a long 
step toward solving its problems 
when it rallied 500 of its citizens to a 
community workshop conference on 
education. 

Before last May many Minneapolis 
residents were troubled about their 
school system—but only vaguely. 
They knew about the teacher short- 
age. They knew that more classrooms 
were needed, that school financing 
had passed the little-red-school-house 
stage to become a mammoth thing. 

But these were the kind of difh- 
culties faced by school systems every- 
where, A master plan was needed to 
show exactly what was wrong with 
schools in Minneapolis, and to indi- 
cate what might be done to set 
things right. Such a plan could not 
from individual 
efforts to answer the question, “How 


come scattered, 
can we improve our schools?” The 
difficulties needed to be pin-pointed 
and then attacked one by one. 

So a citizens’ committee with the 
backing of local groups got together 
and set up a workshop conference. 
A cross-section of lay and profes- 
sional groups were invited, and 500 
about one for 
every 1000 Minneapolis citizens, For 
seven hours, then, working in half 


persons showed up 


a dozen discussion groups, house- 
wives, lawyers, teachers, and civic 
workers hammered verbally at the 
schools’ problems. When they had 
finished, they had defined much of 


the work faced by Minneapolis, and 


Gloria Dapper, Assistant Director 
of the National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools, is the 
author of “How Can We Discuss 
School Problems?" on which this 
article is based 


had laid the groundwork for the edu- 
cational overhaul that must be done. 
They agreed, for instance, that the 
basis of American education is a free 
society of cooperative, responsible 
individuals; that schools must meet 
the demands of a highly-industrial- 
ized and increasingly complicated 
world; that schools, while trying to 
keep up with scientific progress, may 
be doing less well at training stu- 
dents to make moral evaluations. 
On specifics, they supported a 
citizens’ survey of school needs 
“from busses to buildings’; they 
proposed intensive use of 
school buildings, and they thought 
that Minneapolis probably should 
work out its own local solution to 
the problem of financing without de- 
pending too heavily on state or fed- 
eral aids, While the Minneapolis 
conference could not make decisions 
immediately binding on the school 
system, it could and did focus atten- 
tion on things that needed doing. 
Equally important, it collected in- 
formation to be forwarded to a state 


more 


conference on education, informa- 
tion that will find its way to the 
White House Conference on Educa- 
tion November 28-December 1. 

Today, the Minneapolis story is 
being repeated in thousands of towns 
and cities, The reason? Community 
workshop - conferences get 
done. 


things 


here's how they did it 


Suppose you want to hold such a 
conference in your town. In general 
they follow a_ time-tested plan. 
School problems are not the only 
ones that can be tackled; any com- 
munity problem is vulnerable to the 
workshop-conference attack, First 


you find other interested citizens and 


form a sponsoring committee. Or, 


the conference may be sponsored by 
a fraternal, civic, or labor organiza- 
tion. Or a number of organizations 
may band together for this purpose. 
The conference may very likely 
stand or fall on the organization of 
a planning committee and subcom- 
mittees. The planning committee, 
the workshop’s vital nucleus, natur- 
ally should be comprised of a repre- 
sentative group from the area. It has 
the task of naming sub-committees 
which will clearly define the prob- 
lem to be tackled, take care of invi- 
tations, make arrangements for the 
workshop, and handle miscellaneous 
matters like publicity—and lunch. 
One sub-committee’s job is to de- 
termine what the workshop is going 
to talk about. It is going to talk 
about whatever problem is besetting 
the community, but unless the dis- 
cussions are channeled along certain 
lines, the chances are that the talk- 
ing won't accomplish much. The 
planning subcommitte should steer 
a course between the extremes of 
topics that are too broad and too 
narrow. Too broad, and talk wanders 
off into rhetoric. Too narrow, and 
uninitiated laymen get lost in a maze 
of specifics. Does the topic require 
the opinion of experts? Then arrange 
for the cooperation of consultants. 


keep it balanced 


Another sub-committee gets the 
all-important job of determining 
how many and whom to invite, how 
to invite them, how to make sure the 
group will be representative. 

Representative is a big word that 
can mean many things—depending 
on what is to be represented. In the 
case of a community workshop con- 
ference on schools, it is the whole 
community which must be repre- 
sented. What groups make up the 
community? What is the proportion 
of men to women? Of labor to pro- 
fessional? Of farmers to business- 
men? Of one religious group to 
another? The answers to these ques- 
tions take some digging which will 
pay off on conference day. Of great 
help will be the latest census data. 

On the basis of the proportions 
of each segment in the community, 
a check-list should be prepared. This 
would show for example, some of 
these categories: Men, Women, 

continued on page 30 
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next month's workshop: 


A workshop on workshops! 
Experts in the field discuss 
WORKSHOPS AND INSTITUTES 
® the pre-planning stages 
@ the role of leader and members in participation 


® evaluation and baeck-home application 


INTRODUCTION 


Like other groups concerned with building a move 
ment, a profession, and a climate of wide-spread accept 
ance and support, adult educators have found it desirable 
to work with their colleagues in a variety of ways. In 
some places they have established local councils for 
adult education, state associations or councils, and 
regional associations. The Adult Education Association 
of the U.S.A. represents an effort by several thousands* 
of these individuals to establish working relationships 
on the national level. In addition there are numerous 
community councils and special-interest councils and 
associations (for religious education, health education, 
labor education, international education, etc.) all estab 
lished to reach the same goals, 

Adult educators, however, are aware that the rich 
educational resources in America are not always brought 
fully to bear on the needs of the adult population, In 
many places there are both duplication of effort and 
gaps in needed service. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that the picture 
of adult education organizations today is dynamic, 
sprawling, uncoordinated, and confused. It is a picture 
of hundreds of big and little clusters of adult educators 
meeting together in autonomous units with practically 
no systematic communication procedures relating them 
to one another, Local councils, generally speaking, have 
no particular relationship to state or regional associa- 
tions; state associations or councils have no direct ties 
with the national association; one state association has 
no relationship to another state association, etc. As a 
consequence, these kinds of problems emerge: 

1. Adult educators cannot speak with a single and 
strong voice in the nation or in individual states. 

2. There are no systematic ways by which useful and 
imaginative ideas may be exported from one section of 
the country to another. 

3. In many parts of the country individual adult 
educators are isolated from colleagues who might stimu 
late and support them, 

i. Existing associations and councils sometimes 
compete for the interest, time, and money of the in- 
dividual adult educator. 

5. Many of the organizational services desired by 
adult educators are lacking, while others are provided 
in duplicate. 

6. In some places adult educators are divided on 
the issue of what kind of organization they need, 

Problems such as these are compelling adult workers 
to ask themselves how they can collaborate more effec. 
tively with their colleagues. Increasingly, as small 
groups of adult educators sit down to grapple with 
organizational problems, they raise such questions as: 


*14,159 and growing rapidly 
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1. What services do adult educators in this state 


need most? 
2. How can we find out what these needs are? 


4. Who ought to be included in an adult education 


organization / 


4. What kind of organization do we need to build 
in order to provide the needed services? 


5. What services can best be performed by local 
councils, a state association, a regional association, the 


national association / 


6. How can you tell whether to have an individual 
membership association or a council of organizational 
representatives / 

This Workshop provides important aids to our 
thinking about these problems. Originally intended as 
a preliminary draft for a more complete handbook on 
adult education organization, the manuscript was fe- 
leased to Adult Leadership by Dr. Schmidt at our urgent 
request because of its special timeliness at this formative 
and reformative period in local, state, and regional 
adult education organization. 

It should be emphasized that this is a preliminary 
attempt to think through—and to help others to think 
through—some of the problems of adult education 
organization, It is in no sense a definitive or compre- 
hensive manual. 

This Workshop section is one among many out- 
comes of AEA’s three-year Area Organization and Con- 
ferences Project, directed at first by Andrew Hendrick- 
son and later by Warren H. Schmidt, under the general 
guidance of a national committee headed by Leslie | 
Brown. As such, it embodies information and ideas 
contributed by over 2,000 leading adult educators. Two 
national questionnaire surveys, more than 50 fact-finding 
conferences, and some 45 field consultations have been 
drawn upon, The facts, issues, and ideas pre sented in the 
following pages were crystallized and tested at a Study 
Conference on Adult Education Organizations, jointly 
sponsored by AEA and the Southeastern Adult Educa- 
tion Association, and held at Atlanta, Georgia, December 
4rd and 4th, 1954. 


Participants in the conference were: 


Alabama: Mrs, Louise K, Hamil, Florida; James L. 
Burnsted, Coolie M. Verner, L. W. Henderson, Frank 
King, Mrs. Gene McHenry, Rick Franklin. Georgia: 
J. Eugene Welden, Rev, Jack Waldrip, Mrs, H, M. 
Kandel, Miss Lucille Nix, Mrs, Leonard V. Haas. 
Louisiana: Miss Vivian ¢ azayoux, Mrs, J. S. Goff, Ralph 
Shaw, Tom Keaty. Mississippi: Miss Earle Gaddis, Mrs. 
Eunice Eley, Mrs. C. C, Clark, Mrs. A. W. Hensrick, 
Mrs. Margaret Cresswell, D. W. Rivers, Martha Conty, 
Lura Currier, North Carolina; Dr. Lucy Morgan, Charles- 
anna Fox, Dr. Marion Stoll, Dr. Rex Winslow. South 
Carolina: Dr, and Mrs, N. P. Mitchell (now of Florida), 
Miss Wil Lou Gray, Miss Marguerite Tolbert, Mrs, 
Eugene Spearman, Furman McEachern, Ruth Williams. 
Tennessee: James E. Arnold, J. E. Winyard, Mrs. Anne 
V. Summers, Miss Maurine Williams. Virginia: Ernest 
B. Pugh, Franklin Bacon, William P. Anderson, 

the editors 
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TAKING THE 
FIRST STEPS 


Every community in the United States has people 


and organizations which provide some kind of educa- 


tional service to the adult population—someone from 
the public school system, the Agricultural Extension 
Service, perhaps some representatives of the Univer- 
sity Extension, Program Chairmen from the PTA, the 
Kiwanis, the League of Women Voters, etc. 

Just how do the individuals responsible for the 
adult education activities of these agencies and organ- 
izations get together? What are the first steps they 
take ? 


In order to suggest how leaders in a typical com- 


munity might establish lines of communication which 


can lay the groundwork for increased cooperation and 


joint planning—and thus lead to an enriched adult 


education program let’s have a look at “Midtown”, a 


EAE, 
5 


te mr 


“= 


New York Association of Public 
School Adult Educators installing 
officers at State Conference, 
Syracuse, New York. 

Seated, left to right: 

Carl Eklund (past president); 
Carl Minich, President; 

John Burrington, Vice-President. 
Standing, left to right: 

Arthur Whaley, Vice-President; 
Robert Holl, Secretary. 
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hypothetical community, and examine the action steps 
which were taken. 


as it was in Midtown 


Midtown, U.S.A., is a midwestern city, population 
42,000. The main industries are pulp and paper, and 


9 dairy farming. There are two paper mills in town, 
employing about 2,600 people. As the shopping center 
for the surrounding area, Midtown has an active 
merchant group. There are five elementary schools, 
and a high school with about 2,000 students. There is 
no university or college in the immediate vicinity, 

3 although the State University runs extension classes in 

& a university extension building. 


OS, 


Midtown has the usual list of clubs and organiza- 
tions: Kiwanis, Rotary, PTA, League of Women Voters, 
¢ Women's Club, AAUW, to name a few. The Chamber 

of Commerce is very active in community affairs, There 
is a trades council formed of representatives of the 
3 unions at the plants. There are a number of churches; 
the population is about 55 per cent Protestant, 35 per 
cent Catholic, and the remaining 10 per cent “other”. 


oe. 


There is a city-manager form of government, a 


ae 


small police force, and a fire department which is mostly 
volunteer. Taxes are fairly low, The school system is 
quite good, The superintendent of schools, Dr, Wilson, 
is a real go-getter and a fine citizen. He is highly re- 
spected in Midtown and in educational circles through- 
out the state. 

Several years ago a program of evening classes for 
| adults was started in the high school and today there 
: are classes in everything from weaving to calculus. 
Attendance has dropped off in the past couple of years 
no one knows just why. 

There are some active programs outside the formal 


The Executive Committee of 
the Adult Education Associa- 
tion of Michigan pin-points 
the services rendered by the 
AEA. Lett to right: George 
Dean, Arthur Leon, Mrs. Grace 
Kisler, Henry Ponitz, Dan 
Reed, John Holden. 


december, 1955 


classes. The PTA Council sponsors a semi-annual leader- 
ship training program. There are training programs 
in both the bigger plants. The library has sponsored a 
Great Books discussion program for three years, and 
this year started an American Heritage program, 

There is a civil defense program under a non-paid 
director which hasn't been too successful in arousing 
public interest in civil defense. It ts hoped that some 
of the women’s organizations can be interested in this 
problem. 


step |: identifying a problem 

One day Gerald Johnson, the program chairman 
for the Kiwanis Club, was talking with the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Dr. Wilson, about how hard it was 
to get programs that were interesting as well as edu- 
cational. 

Mr. Johnson had another concern, “The -Kiwanis 
Club,”” he said, “represents a great deal of power in 
the community, but somehow it does not bring this 
power to bear on any major community problems,” 

In this connection he mentioned the current con 
troversy over the re-drafting of a city building code 
If adopted as a law, the code would clear up some of 
the worst slum areas in the city. He also mentioned 
the fact that the juvenile detention homes were badly 
overcrowded, with children sleeping in corridors; and 
yet no one seemed to be doing anything about it. 

Mr. Johnson said in summing up his feelings, ‘It 
seems to me that with all the institutions and groups 
of people. we've got in this town who are doing some 
thing in the field of education—the schools, the libraries, 
the churches, the PTA—-we ought to be making more 
progress in solving some of these problems. But 1 just 
don't know how we can go about it.” 
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Superintendent Wilson and Mrs. Johnson were 
identifying a very common probiem in local com- 
munities: how can the various groups with an educa- 
tional interest unite their efforts to make a frontal attack 
on community-wide problems ? 


step Il: deciding what facts are needed 


Since they were familiar with the experience of 
other communities, they decided to do some fact 
finding. They decided they needed the following infor- 
mation: 

1. What institutions and organizations in our town 
share our interest in alerting the population to com- 
munity problems and helping them to solve these 
problems ? 

2, What are the most important problems facing 
our town which adult education groups can do some- 
thing about? 

4. What are the existing institutions and organiza- 
tions now doing about these problems? 

i. How ready are the various groups—the 
churches, the service clubs, the YMCA, the Chamber 
of Commerce, etc.—-to work together in tackling com- 
mon problems? 

5. What differences exist among community lead- 
ers as to the role of adult education in acting on these 
community problems ? 

6. Of the “educational” groups in the community 
which ones (a) feel that they are already doing some- 
thing along this line, (b) consider that it might be 
their job, and (c) do not consider it their job to do 
anything about this kind of problem? 

7. How would the “educational” groups in the 
community, either now working on community improve- 
ment or considering it their job to do so, go about 
mobilizing a total community effort? 


step Ill: choosing a method to get the 
facts and involve others 

To get answers to these questions Dr. Wilson and 
Mr. Johnson considered the following fact-finding 
methods : 

1. A questionnaire survey of all the institutions 
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Background for the February 
9, 1955, second annual 
state-wide Conference on 
Adult Education held at the 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. The figures 

are life size. 


id 
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and organizations which might be interested in work- 
ing together on community problems. 

2. A telephone survey of leaders in the various 
institutions and organizations, 

4. A fact-finding conference of representatives 
from each of the institutions and organizations having 
some kind of adult education program. 

Each of these methods is described on page 17 
along with some advantages and disadvantages. 


step IV: moving from fact-finding to 
planning 


Assuming that the Midtown survey or conference 
reveals some interest in collaborative effort by a num- 
ber of institutions and organizations, the next activities 
which might be taken are the following: 

Action A. A planning conference in which the inter- 
ested groups develop a common set of goals. 
Action B. Setting up whatever kind of organizational 

machinery is required to achieve the goals. 

Action C, Providing for some kind of systematic re- 
porting of progress toward achieving the goals. 
Action D. Setting up procedures by which the group 
can continually test whether its goals are still mean- 
ingful, and what progress is being made toward 

their attainment. 

At various points along the line, it might be useful 
for a new community group to find out what other com- 
munities have done by way of establishing better com- 
munication and coordination. 

Of these four action steps, B—setting up whatever 
organization machinery is required to achieve the goals 

is undoubtedly the most complicated. To give some 
help in this, we are reprinting below a plan suggested 
by Robert A. Luke for getting more effective community 
organization for adult education. The plan was first pub- 
lished in Adult Education, May, 1954, under the title: 
“The Community Organization of Adult Education”. 

The plan envisions: 

“1. The establishment of an agency committee in 

every community, 

“Membership of the committee would be composed 
of individuals with administrative program responsi- 
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METHODS 


QUESTIONNAIRE SURVEY 


Probably the simplest and 
most widely used method of 
collecting preliminary informa- 
tion. See sample included with 
this article. 


TELEPHONE SURVEY 


A series of interviews con- 
ducted over the phone, using 
a standard set of questions 


FACT-FINDING CONFERENCE 


An_ informational “one-shot'' 
meeting of individuals repre- 
senting various institutions and 
organizations for the purpose 
of identifying adult education 
needs, on-going programs to 
meet these ‘needs, gaps in 
existing services, and possible 
areas of cooperation. 
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THINGS TO 
REMEMBER 


|. Person answering question- 
naire should understand who 
is collecting the information 
and how it will be used. 

2. Respondent should be told 
whether or not he will receive 
a report of the findings. 


1. Respondent should be in- 
formed at the outset of the 
conversation who is conducting 
the survey and for what pur- 
pose. 


|. Letter of invitation should 
clearly state the purpose of 
the meeting (to “get the facts 
about adult education needs 
and activities in our commu- 
nity’). 

2. Conference agenda should 
provide adequate time for 
orientation of the participants 
and time for airing their con- 
cerns. 

3. An outside objective con- 
sultant can be very heipful to 
the group in diagnosing com- 
munity problems. 

4. For a step-by-step descrip- 
tion of how to plan and 
conduct a fact-finding confer- 
ence, see “Conferences for 
Community Action’, by War- 
ren H. Schmidt and Richard 
Beckhard. Available from the 
AEA office. 


AD Vv A N T A GES 


|. Simple to develop and ad- 
minister. 

2. Quick. 

3, If properly designed does 
not require much time on the 
part of organizational leaders. 
4. Quite economical. 


|. Gets the needed informa 
tion in a short time. 

2. Gets some kind of response 
from every group contacted. 

3. Gets fuller responses than 
4 paper questionnaire since 
the respondent has a better 
chance to explain his point 
of view. 

4. Gives a questioner « chance 
to clarify purpose of survey 
and intent of each question. 


1. It provides a chance for 
leaders to get acquainted with 
one another and one another's 
organizations at the same time 
it collects information 

2. If properly conducted, the 
diagnosis of community prob- 
lems gets below the surface to 
central issues 

3. Provides a chance to clear 
up misunderstandings about 
various organizations 

4. Sets the stage for cooper 
ative planning 


DISADVANTAGES 


1. Gets only limited responses 
{experience indicates that 
about 25% return). 

2. Extensive follow-up required, 
3. Responses tend to be super- 
ficial since there is no oppor 
tunity for clarification and 
discussion. 

4. Responses limited by the 
boundaries the questionnaire 
developer establishes 


1. Takes a considerable amount 
of time of the telephone ques- 
tioners unless there are a 
large number of them. 

2. Respondent is required to 
give an immediate response 
rather than taking time to think 
throu” a particular question. 


1. Requires considerable time 
if it is properly planned. 

2. Requires more time on the 
part of participants. 

3. May be seen as an effort 
by some institution to gain 
community support for its par 
ticular program. 
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bility for formally organized adult education opportuni- 
ties——lecture series, discussion groups, demonstration 
programs, classes—available to the public on a fee or 
free basis. A general criterion of membership might be 
that the programs represented on the committee be those 
offered on a group basis. Obvious exceptions would be 
the public library and radio or television stations offer- 
ing systematic programs of instruction. Members on the 
committee would represent themselves—not their agen- 
cies. Whether or not proprietary agencies belonged 
would be something for each committee to decide for 
itself 

“2. Gradual development by the committee of two 
consultative groups. 


“The first, a program advisory consultative panel 
made up of representatives of the voluntary agencies 
(luncheon clubs; business and professional groups; 
trade, industrial, labor, religious organizations, etc.). 
In larger communities, this representation might be 
drawn primarily from council groups council of 
churches, central labor council, council of club presi- 


dents, federated civic associations. In small communities 


direct representation would be necessary. The relation- 
ships between the adult education committee and the 
members of the consultative group would be on an 
informal basis and without any rigid structure. Members 
of the consultative group would be called in to meet 
with the adult education committee as their advice and 
judgments were required. They, in turn, could invite 
themselves to meet with the adult education committee 
whenever mutually convenient appointments could be 
arranged. 

‘The second consultative group would be made up 
of technicians and specialists—experts on publicity, sur- 
vey methods, film distribution and utilization, community 
structure, rural education, individual and group psychol- 
ogy, radio and television broadcasting. Most of these 
specialists can be identified even in the smallest govern- 
ments or public utilities, in the professions and trades, 
on the staffs of community service agencies. Here again 
the relationships would be informal and in the nature of 
a consultative network or resource pool. 


The establishment by the Adult Education Com- 
mittee of a pattern of work. 


8) | 0 0 0 0 0 so |__| 30 0) HI 
Many organizations in Midtown are conducting educational programs de- 
b signed to help improve the individual and the community. Until now, no systematic 


effort has been made to find out exactly what groups are concerning themselves 
with different kinds of problems. This survey is being conducted to get a better 
picture of what kind of adult education activities are going on in Midtown so 

Q that we can better identify both the places where duplication exists and where 
there are obvious gaps in needed service. 


We are sending the questionnaire to the leaders in every institution and organi- 
a zation which is conducting an adult education program of some sort. We ask you 
to answer the questions below as fully as you can. 


a SAMPLE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


@ for exploring 


1. Name of organization 
the interest of 
2. Number of members 
" adult educators 
in getting 3. How often do you meet? 
together 4. Name and address of president 
a 5. Stated purpose of your organization 
6. What kind of activities of an educational nature does your organization 
carry on? 

o : 

7. What are some of the principal problems you face in developing an 
effective program in your organization? 

e 8. What are the principal community problems in Midtown which you 
would like to see tackled by a large number of other organizations and 
institutions with adult education programs? 

al 9. Would you be interested in getting together with representatives of 
other groups in the community who are carrying on some kind of adult 
education program? 

i 10. If such a meeting were held, what would you hope would come out of it? 


Please use the enclosed self-addressed envelope for your reply. 


You will, of course, receive a report of the survey findings which may help 
you to see more clearly both the problems your organization shares with others, 


and the unique contribution your organization is making to the total educational 
program of Midtown. 


NOTE: Introduction should also state who is conducting survey 
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1. ORIENTATION 


ill. IDENTIFICATION OF RESOURCES 
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SAMPLE AGENDA FOR FACT-FINDING CONFERENCE g 


Purpose of conference, background information about how it developed, how participants @ 
in this conference were selected. Emphasis on the fact that this is not a planning meeting, 


a problem-solving meeting or an organizational meeting—but one designed to get more ac- 


curate information about adult education in the community. 9 
ll. DISCUSSION OF THE ADULT EDUCATION SITUATION IN THIS COMMUNITY | 
|. What organizations, agencies, and groups are providing educational services? i 
2. What seem to be the major community problems that adult education groups can do | 
something about? a 
3. Identification of duplications of effort and gaps in services. 
4. Identification of obstacles which prevent the various groups from doing a more | 
effective job. Q 


This would highlight resources both within and without the community which might be @ 
used in better dealing with the problems confronting the various organizations and the | 


community as a whole. 


a 
0 
| IV. EXAMINATION OF POSSIBLE AREAS OF COOPERATIVE ACTIVITY | 
5 1, In what ways can one institution or organization help to enrich the program of another? 
| 2. What kinds of problems cut across all groups (e.g., training leaders, developing pub- A 
licity, etc.)? 
| 
| V. DECIDING ON NEXT STEPS il 
If the group decides that it was a worthwhile activity to come together, and it wishes to ex- | 
a plore further areas of cooperation, it is desirable to make these plans as explicit as possible. 


L 1S SE SS SS |||] So — ————— 


“Constitution, by-laws, dues, letterheads, monthly 
program, election of ofhcers—none of these will be 
required. But someone will need to volunteer a secretary 
to call up the members of the committee and remind 
them of the time and place of meetings. Someone will 
be needed to record minutes or lend a tape recorder. 
lo give the committee the minimal cohesion it will 
require, members will probably want to select a chairman 
and/or secretary. An important organizational task will 
be to work out a way of providing an informal, but 
stimulating process of communication. 

“4. A major goal of the Adult Education Committee 
would be to work toward some level of collabo- 
rative community-wide program planning. 

“Specific activities would include the exchange of 
information among the program agencies and help in 
identifying teachers and leaders. Plans could be made 
for helping identify appropriate consultative services 
to work with those groups beginning or expanding a 
series of adult education offerings. The committee might 
sometimes maintain jointly sponsored, common services 
such as cooperative advertising, operational fact-finding, 
or program research and evaluation, But the central 
functions, and the most important of all, are talking 
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together to find out what are the social forces at work 
in the community; trying to gain additional information 
about why things happen as they do; building a growing 
and responsive philosophy of adult education service; 
and taking the diagnostic and analytical steps that 
precede program planning. Out of the discussions 
drawing in consultants from many different fields 
will begin to emerge the answers to the questions of 
what is adult education, who is it for, and how should 
the opportunity be made available. 

“This, then, is the plan. It seeks to separate the 
various groups that serve adult education and, as a 
substitute for heterogeneity, to build functional working 
relationships between practitioners, technicians, and 
citizen leaders. Rather than the formal and cumbersome 
organizational structure of a council or association, the 
plan suggests an informal committee. It does not suggest 
a large, dues-paying membership—because those who 
could be induced to become dues-paying members are 
almost certainly already members of other organizations 
where they conscientiously help advance the cause of 
adult education. The purpose of the committee is im- 
portant and urgent—the development of a meaningful 
definition, design, and strategy for adult education.” 
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ORGANIZATION 
AT DIFFERENT 
LEVELS 


“Should we try to form an adult education associa- 
tion in our state?” 

“Is a council or an association most useful at the 
state level?” 

“How can we increase the effectiveness of our state 
council or state association?” 

“What can a regional association covering several 
states do that a state and national organization can’t do?” 

These are some of the questions that adult educators 
in many parts of the country are asking. Just as there 
is an apparent desire to get together with fellow adult 
educators in the community, there is an increasing in- 
terest in coming together in states and regions. A prin- 
cipal need is to make certain that efforts of state agencies 
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Walsenberg, a town of 3000 in Colorado, has an 
Adult Education Association so large and so active 
it requires a steering committee to expedite 
planning. The Committee, left to right seated: 
Beth Magee, Pauline Sudar, Virginia Edmundson, 
Dr. C. A. Brunelli, Eleanor Burress, Betty Ridge, 
Ernestine Guerrero. Standing: Tony Perse, 

John Mall, Wayne Davis. Absent: President 

Judge Joseph Berron. 
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to stimulate adult education in local communities are 
coordinated from the outset at the state level. 

In deciding whether or not some kind of state or- 
ganization is required to do this job, the procedural steps 
described in the preceding section might be followed. 
These steps seem to “make sense” in establishing better 
communication and coordination: 

Step 1. Identifying a problem 

Step 2. Deciding what facts are needed 

Step 3. Choosing a method to get the facts and in- 
volve others 

Step 4. Moving from fact-finding to planning 

a. A planning conference in which the interesting 
groups develop a common set of goals. 

b. Setting up whatever kind of organizational ma- 
chinery is required to achieve the goals. 

c. Providing for some kind of systematic reporting 
of progress toward achieving the goals. 

d. Setting up procedures by which the group can 
continually test whether its goals are still meaningful, 
and what progress is being made toward their attainment. 

In following these procedural steps, however, it is 
useful to keep in mind the following factors: 

1. Because of time and distance, adult educators 
within a given state can come together only infrequently, 
whereas local leaders can meet quite regularly. 

2. The kinds of activities for which joint planning is 
required, or for which coordination is necessary are quite 
different on local and state levels. On the local level, 
the major concern is to provide direct educational op- 
portunities in which individuals may participate, The pri- 
mary purpose of joint planning and coordination on the 
local level is to make certain that all areas of concern to 
the community are covered with a minimum of overlap- 
ping and material duplication. 

The major concern of agencies operated at the state 
level, however, (Farm Bureau, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, State Library, etc.) is not to offer 
direct program opportunities, but rather to service local 
program units which actually provide direct educational! 
opportunities. The clientele of state agencies, therefore, is 
usually the leaders of local program units rather than 
the participants (consumers) in adult education pro- 
grams. The major purpose behind efforts to stimulate 
greater communication and joint planning by the state 
agencies with an adult education council is one of coor- 
dinating their efforts to stimulate and support inter- 
communication and joint planning at the local level. 

3. There are few operating agencies working from 
the regional level (the American Red Cross and Govern- 
mental Agencies are exceptions). Therefore, the coor- 
dinating and joint planning task of the regional associa- 
tion is different from that required at either the local or 
state levels. Specifically, the major obligation of the 
regional needs are clearly understood, that national 
trends are studied and interpreted in terms of regional 
differences, and that through a process of sharing plans 
and visions by the leaders of state groups, it may be 
possible to help equalize differences in organizational 
development among the states in the region. 

The chart on pages 24-25 presents additional 
comparisons between local, state, and regional organiza- 
tions. 
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RELATING 
DIFFERENT 
ORGANIZATIONAL 
LEVELS 


One of the great challenges facing the adult educa- 
tion movement is to find a way by which the many inde- 
pendent groupings of adult educators on all levels can 
be linked together so that (a) they maintain their au- 
tonomy and (b) support one another's efforts in some 
way. 

At the present time no such systematic pattern of 
relationship exists. For the most part communication 
between units is largely dependent upon overlapping 
memberships. 

Leaders of local, state, regional, and the national 


the units immediately below it (¢€.g., a state association 
or council ought to be vitally concerned with sumulating 
and encouraging collaboration in local communities; re- 
gional associations ought to concern themselves with 
strengthening state associations; the national associa- 
tion ought to undergird and support the regional efforts). 

3. Experience has shown that joint committees rep- 
resenting the leadership of different levels of associations 
have worked successfully in developing programs that 
serve both constituencies (i, ¢., national-regional com- 
mittees have worked successfully in developing projects 
in three regions so that the objectives of the regional 
associations are better attained, and the national associa- 
tion is better equipped to supply information to adult 
educators throughout the country). 

Despite the fact that there is no systematic or or- 
ganizational relationship between the various associa- 
tions, certain kinds of activities designed to establish 
better communication have been carried on. 

Local-State Relationships 

a. State and local publications carry some limited 
information about each other's activities. 

b. Prior to the Founding Assembly of the AEA of 
Michigan, a series of Community Conferences weic held 
to determine services needed by local adult educators 

c. The 1953 Ohio Association Conference featured 
a demonstration by the Akron Delegation of how to con 
duct a community audit. 

d. The North Carolina Committee, in preparing for 
its 1954 Conference, initiated community planning meet 
ings in counties throughout the state. 

Local-Regional Relationships 

a. The 1954 Missouri Valley Conference featured a 
public meeting of the Sioux City Adult Education Coun 
cil, 

b. The 1954 Mountain-Plains Conferenci provided 


organization are increasingly concerned about this lack 
2 of relationship. A few of the issues which grow out of 
si this situation are: (a) some feelings of competition be- 
tween different associations for the time, interest, and 
dollars of adult educators, (b) lack of understanding 
about the role of organizations on each level, and (c) 
duplication of some services. 
“i What we would like to do here is to highlight some 
of the principles which should guide the development 


Pa of local-state-regional-national relationships, and to re- 
e port on some of the activities which are now being car- 
ib ried on to establish such relationships. 

: principles and observations 

” 1. The ultimate target of any kind of organized 
aR activity probably ought to be the local community and 
fe individuals in it. Organizations on state, regional, and 


national levels are successful only to the extent to which 
their efforts result in improved local community pro- 
grams. The local community may be thought of as the 
center of adult education activities whereas the state, 
A regional, and national organizations may be thought of 
as providing some of the stimulation, resources, and 
services required to enrich those activities. 

2. Perhaps each unit in the local, state, regional, 
national hierarchy ought to feel a major responsibility 
for stimulating and improving the service provided by 


One of the seven "Project 
Tables” at the Sioux City 
Adult Education Advisory 
Council Leadership Institute, 
September 22, 1955. Two 
hundred people participated. 
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a place on the program for highlighting community de- 
ve lopments. 

c. In the February, 1954 issue of the Denver Adult 
Education Council Newsletter, the Mountain-Plains As- 
sociation and its regional activities was featured. 

Local-National Relationships 

a, Community Adult Education Councils have pro- 
vided local arrangements for annual AEA Conferences 
(e.g., New York, Chicago, St. Louis). 

b. AEA publications carry some limited information 
of local council activities. 

c. Local council publications sometimes include in- 
formation about AEA activities. 

d. In the spring of 1954, the AEA’s Council of Na- 
tional Organizations sponsored three one-day institutes 
to explore national-local relationships. 

State-Regional Relationships 

a. In 1954 and 1954, the Area Project Committee of 
the Southeastern AEA initiated state meetings through- 
out the region. 

b. ‘The Mountain-Plains Project created state teams 
of consultants in Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming to make a systematic canvas of resources in the 
area, 

State-National Relationships 

a. AEA publications carry news of significant state 
deve lopments, 


An initial program planning 
conference for the Adult 
Education Committee of the 
Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland. 


Front row: 

Mrs. Gertrude Hornung, Vice 
Chairman, Adult Education 
Committee and Rev. Warren 
M. Blodgett, Chairman, Adult 
Education Committee. 


Second row: 

Edward D. Lynde, Executive 
Director, Welfare Federation 
of Cleveland and 

Mrs. Lolette C. Hanserd, 
Secretary, Adult Education 
Committee. 
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b. State Association newsletters carry news of im- 
portant AEA events, 

c. In its 1955 Conference, the Ohio Association used 
members of the AEA Delegate Assembly to develop a 
portion of the Conference program. 

d, AEA provides limited field service to some state 
planning groups. 

e. State associations or councils are represented on 
the AEA Delegate Assembly. 

f. The AEA has authorized a unified dues arrange- 
ment by which the participating association retains $1.00 
of the $5.00 membership fee. 

Regional-Regional Relationships 

a. A representative of Missouri Valley Association 
attended one Executive Committee meeting of Mountain- 
Plains Association. Purpose was to familiarize him with 
Mountain-Plains Project before crystallizing plans for 
new Missouri Valley Project. 

b. Missouri Valley Planning Committee invited a 
Mountain-Plains representative to serve as consultant 
in developing new Regional Project. 

Regional-National Relationships 

a. AEA President attends Regional Association Con- 
ferences. 

b. Through the AEA Area Project, there have been 
joint national projects in three regions (Mountain-Plains, 
Missouri Valley, and Southeastern). 
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c. AEA publications carry some news of regional 
activities. 

d. Regional newsletters carry some news of AEA 
activities. 

e. The AEA provides some field consultation to Re- 
gional Associations. 


focussing on communities 


In the spring of 1953, the AEA Area Project Com- 
mittee launched “Operation Region” —an experimental 
program designed to test three different methods of im- 
proving the cooperative efforts of adult educators. 


The problem confronting the National Committee 
was: How can we work with existing regional associa- 
tions so that while they carry out experimental activities 
that will give us needed information, they will also ad- 
vance their own goals? 


The following steps were taken to bring about the 
relationship which proved to be successful in achieving 
both regional and national objectives: 


a. The National Committee developed a clear state- 
ment of the areas in which field experimentation was 
needed. The Committee also earmarked a sum of money 
which would be available to carry out each experimental 
program. 

b. All three regional associations approved, 


c. Each regional association appointed four or five 
members of a regional project committee. To this com- 
mittee was added one member of the National Commit- 
tee and one member of the National staff. 


d, This regional project committee (consisting of 
both regional and national personnel) took the broad 
mandate from the national group and developed a plan 
of activity designed to get the needed information, set 
up administrative procedures and a budget. 


e. Each regional project committee then initiated the 
actions necessary to carry out the plan. This involved 
setting up various types of meetings, recruiting volun- 
teers to handle special tasks, preparing training and 
publicity materials, etc. 


f. Periodically each regional committee sent a re 
port to the national office, Information from these re- 
ports was used to develop national progress reports 
which were communicated through a variety of media to 
adult educators throughout the country, 


g. Each regional project committee also made pe 
riodic reports to the regional association through news- 
letters and at the annual conference. 


The net result was that new activities got under way 
in states and local communities. One town got a reno- 
vated libtary, another established a badly-needed infor 
mation center, several adult education councils got under 
way, etc. It appeared that the national committee had 
served as a “trigger” to help local leaders get at the 
problems that they felt to be important. 

Perhaps one of the most significant aspects of the 
whole effort was the way in which both the planning and 
sense of responsibility passed from one group to another 

despite the fact that no official organizational channels 
existed. 
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SUMMING IT UP 


This Workshop has not attempted to provide final 
and definitive answers on adult education organization, 
but to reflect certain points of view, These may be sum 
marized as follows: 

1. There is a demonstrated need for opening mor 
systematic channels of communication among adult edu- 
cators on all levels. 

2. It is desirable to do a careful job of diagnosing 
the need for an adult education association or council 
before attempting to organize one. 

3. The primary purpose of associative activity 
among adult educators is to help establish inter-commu 
nication and stimulate cooperative planning between 
people representing many groups and agencies, rather 
than to form organizations to control or promote a sin 
gle aspect of adult education. 

i. The requirement of fellowship and mutual sup 
port among people doing a like educational task calls 
for association, rather than organization. 

5. The available evidence suggests that the fellou 
ship and training needs can best be met through member 
ship organizations composed of individuals but that the 
organizational requirement in the sprawling and chang 
ing field of adult education can best be met by a council 
of representatives of programming agencies. 

6. Because of the constantly changing pattern of 
needs, an adult education organization can maintain its 
vitality only if it continually re-examines its purposes and 
program so that it can re-create itself to meet the chang 
ing needs, 
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field development 
service 


BY BONARD WILSON 


AEA’s Field Development Coordinator 


Field Development is a core serv- 
ice of the Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A. It succeeds the 
AEA's Area Organization and Con- 
ferences Project (AOC) which re- 
cently ended its three-year explora- 
tion of ways in which the AEA can 
contribute to development of the 
regional, state, and local organiza- 
tion of adult education. 

The tasks of the Field Develop- 
ment Service are: To help create a 
communications between 
AEA and regional, state, and local 


adult education councils and associ- 


network 


ations, as well as among the councils 
and associations themselves; to aid 
the self-training of adult educators 
in the skills of inter-organizational 
communication and coordination; to 
help in the organization of adult 
education coordinating bodies where 
none now exists; and to help maxi- 
mize the use of potential adult edu- 
cation resources. 

Iwo projects which have been ap- 
proved recently will illustrate some 
ways in which the Field Develop- 
ment Service works with adult edu- 
cation groups, One, to be carried on 
in cooperation with the New York 
Adult Council (New 
York City), will study the role of 
adult education in relation to the 
problems of metropolitan areas. The 
second project, to be undertaken in 
cooperation with the recently formed 
California State Committee on Adult 
Education, will attempt to clarify 


Education 


the functions of a state committee 
on adult education and will help the 
California Committee 
plan of operation 


develop a 


The Field Development Service 


also provides consultative help on 
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AEA’s 


Just what is Field Development? 


W hat is it trying to develop? W hat 


is the field? Is Field Development the 
same as the Area Organization and 
Conferences Project? These are the 
questions AEA Field Development Co- 
ordinator Bonard Wilson gets asked 
as he travels the United States. 


And 


here are his answers. 


problems of organization, communi- 
cation, or coordination to adult edu- 
cation Organizing committees, coun- 
cils, and associations, through cor- 
respondence and visits from AEA 
staff and officers. 

In keeping with its aim of increas- 
ing communication between the 
AEA and other adult 
groups, the Field 
Service has set up machinery for de- 
veloping AEA Coordinating Com- 
mittees (formerly called AEA Liai- 
son Teams) in each state and metro- 
politan area. Many states are now in 
the process of 


education 
Development 


organizing these 
committees, 

In the coming year, in addition to 
these activities, the Field Develop- 
ment Service plans to inaugurate 
new projects with adult education 
field groups, Specific services thought 
to be needed by all field groups will 
also be developed, such as a schedule 
of regional and state conferences, a 
check list and/or manual on plan- 
adult 
and an 


ning education conferences, 
up-to-date list of adult 
education organizations and their 


othcers. 


who can get 
Field Service? 


Any adult education group 
whether or not formally organized 
interested in increasing its skill in 
developing or improving the organi- 
zation and coordination of adult 
education in its locality is eligible 
for Field Development Service. 
Groups interested in undertaking 
a project in cooperation with the 
Field Development Service should 
request a Project Application Form 


from the Field Development Serv- 
ice, Adult Education Association of 
the U.S.A., 1201 Sixteenth St., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. For consultation or 
other forms of assistance, a letter 
should be sent to the same address, 
describing in detail the kind of 
assistance desired. 


under what conditions? 

Here are the principal criteria 
governing AEA’s participation in 
field development projects and in 
giving other forms of consultative 
assistance : 


1. In case of requests from within 
a state where a state adult education 
organization exists, the state organi- 
zation must have knowledge of the 
application before action is taken. 

2. Applicants must wish (a) to 
get help from AEA personnel in 
planning the project, (b) to do sys- 
tematic fact-finding, and (c) to fol- 
low through after AEA assistance 
ends, 

3. Applicants must demonstrate 
readiness to act and potential for the 
involvement of a broad representa- 
tion of groups in their communities. 


how you can help 


While the Field Development 
Service is ready to help you, it also 
stands in need of all the help it can 
get from you. The Field Develop- 
ment staff and committee are anxious 
to get your evaluations and sugges- 
tions for improvement. They would 
also like to have you offer to serve 
as a consultant and worker. In trying 
to help adult educators help them- 
selves, your assistance is needed. 
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IN PRINT 


LIBFRAL EDUCATION IN A TECHNI- 
CAL AGE: A Survey of the Relationshif 
of Vocational and Non-V ocational Further 
Education and Training, Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 
940 E. 58th St, Chicago 37, Ul, 128 pp. 
$1.00 

A report of a survey undertaken by the 
National Institute of Adulte Education in 
England on the nature and purpose of 
British professional and examining bodies, 
technical institutions and colleges of art, 
teachers and students in technical insti 
tutions, corre spondence courses, the scope 
and purpose of adult education, and the 
nature and purpose of residential colleges 
and centers. The summary and conclu 
sions of the study state the responsibilities 
of educational institutions for liberal edu 
cation and present specitic sugpestvions for 
liberalizing technical studies and technical 
institutions 


THE PROGRAM ENCYCLOPEDIA, By 
Clement A. Duron, New York: Associa 
tion Press, 1955. 630 pp. $7.95. 

Presents 5,000 program ideas for youth 
and adult groups, organized by program 
purpose, plus resource chapters on organi- 
vations that can give help on program, 
methods, and materials 


THE PUBLIC AND ITS EDUCATION 
A Citizens’ Guide to Study and Action in 
Public Education. By Herbert M. Ham 
lin. Danville, Ull.: Interstate Publishers, 
1955, 299 pp. $3.50. 

This book, says the author, “attempts to 
define the responsibilities of citizens for 
public education and to indicate how cit 
izens may discharge them, to provide an 
overview of public education, to indicate 
the basic issues that citizens must decide, 
and to suggest aids in making these de 
cisions.” The book is oriented towards 
the public schools, although it is not con 
fined to them. Parts I-III] present look at 
the role, status, and policies, contem- 
porary public education. Parts IV-V raise 
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questions about the purpose and admin 
istration of public education. Part VI dis 
cusses public participation in public edu 
cation. Part VII views the prospects of 
public education, and Part VIII presents 
‘A Citizen's Library on Education” 


THE ART OF PROBLEM SOLVING 
How To Improve Your Methods, By Ed 
ward Hodnett. New York: Harper ¢€ 
Bros., 1955, 202 pp. $3.50. 

The thesis of this book is that common 
procedures, skilis that can be developed 
like any others, underlie all problem solv 
ing. It is organized in four parts: Diag 
nosis, Techniques, Scientific Approach, 
and Art. Under these the author discusses 
how to ask questions, how to get facts 
straight, how to find alternatives, how to 
estimate consequences, how to be logical 
and how to find imaginative solutions 
Examples illustrate each step 

At the end of each chapter are direc 
tions for applying the methods to per 
sonal or company problems The book 


can be used by individuals or groups 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ACADEMIE 
FREEDOM IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Richard Hofstadter & Walter P. Metz 
ver, New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1955, 5327 pp. $5.50. 

The authors treat the origins of aca 
demic freedom, its European background, 
and its evolution in the American system 
of education. They examine in detail the 
impact of science on education and many 
other factors influencing the American 
concept and practice of academic freedom 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN OUR TIMI 
By Robert M. Maclver, New York: Co 
lumbia University Press, 1955. 329 pp. 
$4.00, 

A companion volume to The Develop 
ment of Academic Freedom in the United 
States, Both books were prepared in con 
nection with the American Academic Free 
dom Project at Columbia University. This 
volume looks at the major causes and con 
flicts of academic freedom in our day and 
emphasizes the rights and obligations of 
the educator in this area. The concluding 
chapter presents some practical sugges 
tions on what citizens and educators can 
do to preserve freedom of the mind. 


SOCIAL GROUP WORK: Principles and 
Practices by Harleigh B. Trecker. Revised 
and Enlarged. New York; Whiteside 
Morrow, Inc., 1955. 442 pp. $95.75. 

First published in 1948, this volume in 
cludes five new chapters on recent de 
velopments in social work. Social group 
work is treated as a method in social 
work, and its problems are viewed from 
the point of view of the group worker 
Major processes in group work are dis 
cussed and cases from groups of all ages 
are presented. A chapter is included on 
Understanding and Working with the 
Community” 


INDUSTRIAL RECREATION: A Guide 
to Its Organization and Administration. 
By Jackson M. Anderson. New York: Me 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1955, 304 pp. $5.00, 

Suggests activities, recommends meth 


HOW TO DEVELOP 
BETTER LEADERS 


Malcolm §. Knowles 
and Hulda F. Knowles 


The AGA‘'s Admintetrative Coord! 
nator shows how te use workshops, 
bUsE seasons. role playing. ete.. te 
trai tub office a 
Grou eaders, pe 
all kinds of orga 

ere 


Lea 
$1.00 at your bookstore or 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway, N. Y. C. 7 


JOB ANALYSIS BRIEFS for 
CLUB OFFICERS and ADVISORS 


( Written to help the beginner see 
and fulfill his responsibilities, ) 
* The President and His Job 
* The Secretary and His Job 
* The Treasurer and His Job 
* Program Makes the Organization 
* The Chaplain and His Job 


* The Leader-Advisor and the 
Officers & Committees at Work 


ALL SIX BRIEFS IN ONE PKG. for $1.00 
Send one dollar with order to 
DUPLI-PRINT SERVICES 

100 Marion Avenue, Mansfield, Ohio 


PERSONAL BINDER 


“ 


leadershi 


$2.00 each & 


For permanent filing of your own 
back copies of ADULT LmapeRsuHIP. 
Ten wire strands hold year’s set of 
copies. No hole-punching. No clamps 
Dark blue leatherette. Gold stamp 
ing. Compact to carry. Ideal for quick 
reference 


Order from: AEA, 
743 N. Wabash, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


National Academy for Adult Jewish Srudies 
The Unired Synagogue of America, 1109 Filth 
Avenue, New York 28, New York 

National adult education agency for Conserva 
tive synagogues; quarter! Newsletter; hooks 
and pamphlets on adult Jewish education 
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ods for planning and organizing industrial 
recreation programs. The selection of per 
sonnel, problems of finance, facilities, rec 
ords, publicity, and evaluation are also 
treated 


WHAT MAKES A VOLUNTEER? Pub 
lic Affairs Pamphlet #224, Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, 22 BE. 38th St., New York 16, 
N.Y. 256s 

Written for both agencies and yolun 
teers, this pamphlet suggests why people 
volunteer, what volunteers can do for 
community agencies, what agencies and 
volunteers owe each other, and the values 
of volunteer service for the individual, the 
community, and the strengthening oft 


de mocracy 


EDUCATIONAI PRINCIPLES AND 
TRAINING MANUALS. Distribution 
Center, New York State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, Cornell Univ. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 20 pp. 1Se (free te residents 
of New York State). 

A reprint of Chapter II] of How to 
Prepare Training Manuals by Lynn A. 
Emerson, describing how training ma- 
terials may be developed to follow gen- 
erally accepted principles of instruction, 


CITIZEN'S GUIDE TO INTERNA. 
TIONAL RELATIONS. Cowncil of Lib- 
eral Churches, Division of Education 
Adult Programs, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 
8, Mass. 39 pp, Se. 

The introductory chapter takes up the 
question of “What Kind of International- 
ism Do We Want?" Subsequent chap- 
ters present help in choosing topics, or 
ganizing and finding resources for dis 
cussion groups and other educational ac- 
tivities, and methods of taking action. 
The final chapter lists organizations that 
can help international relations program 


planners 


THE UNITED NATIONS: Ten Years of 
Achievement, Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
22 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 28 
pp. 25Se. 

Prepared in cooperation with the In- 
stitute for International Order, this pam 
phlet reports on the work of the United 
Nations and each of its specialized agen- 


ates 


JUST, RIGHT, & NECESSARY: A Study 
of Reactions to the Supreme Court Deci 
sion on Segregation with a Statement of 
Guiding Principles, Policies, and Prac- 
tical Suggestions. The National Council, 


28 


251 Fourth 
pp. 25¢. 


Reports on the first six months of pub- 


ive., New York 10, N.Y. 51 


lic school desegregation and presents sug- 
gestions for future actions. 


A GUIDE TO COMMUNITY ACTION 
for Public School Integration. Highlander 
Folk School, Monteagle, Tenn. 11 pp. NPL 

Suggests how a group beginning with 
two to eight people may organize for ac- 
tion and build public support for integra- 


thon 


SOILS: Source Materials for Teaching 
Young and Adult Farmer Courses. Office 
of Field Services, College of Education, 
University of Ulinois, Urbana, Ul, 39 pp. 
63. 

An organized presentation of ideas, 
study questions, and teaching plans for 
teaching an adult level course on soil con- 


servation 


SUMMARY OF SURVEY OF PHILAN- 
FHROPIC FOUNDATIONS: Excerpted 
from American Foundations and their 
Fields. American Foundations Informa- 
tion Service, 860 Broadway, New York 3, 
N.Y, 32 pp. Free. 

Presents findings on resources, grants, 
and fields of current interest of 4,162 
foundations 


A-V AIDS 


MAN OF ACTION. 16 mm. 15 mins. col. 
Available on free loan from the regional 
film libraries of Association Pilms: Broad 
at Elm, Ridgefield, N, J.; 561 Hillgrove 
Ave., La Grange Ill; 1108 Jackson St., 
Dallas, Texas; or 351 Turk St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Sponsored by the American Council To 
Improve Our Neighborhood (ACTION), 
this animated motion picture dramatizes 
in cartoon fashion how a pleasant resi- 
dential area can degenerate into a noisy, 
over-crowded slum. The purpose of the 
film is to show Americans that a lot can 
be done to better housing conditions and 
halt the spread of slum areas by concerted 
community action. Failure to keep busi- 
ness and personal property in good repair 
is cited as one condition that can even- 
tually lead to slum areas. Other condi- 
tions mentioned are inadequate roads and 
streets, over-crowded schools, shifting 
population trends, lowering of zoning 
standards and the movement to the sub- 
urbs 


YOUR STAKE IN BETTER GOVERN.- 
MENT. 12 min. with narration. 39 frame 
filmstrip. col. Available for $3.50 with 
sound (12”, 33 1/3 LP record) for $2.50 
without sound from Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report, 441 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Acquaints the viewer with New Hoover 
Commission and with the citizen's role in 
eliminating waste and improving efficien- 
cy in the Federal Government. An accom- 
panying program kit shows how to plan 


and conduct a program using this filmstrip 
as an introduction to discussion. 


SUPERVISORY PROBLEMS IN THI 
OFFICE. Six filmstrips, three LP records, 
24-page Leader's Manual. 8 min. ea. 
Available for sale (each filmstrip, $8.00; 
each record, $12.00; complete $75.00) 
from McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Text- 
Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N.Y. 

These six sound filmstrips are designed 
for training supervisors in the typical 
business office. They concentrate on the 
human relations aspects of the super- 
visor's job in the areas of understanding 
employees’ viewpoints, correcting errors, 
motivation of long-term workers, orienta- 
tion, job monotony, and excessive super- 
vision. The circumstances and background 
of the situations are developed up to the 
point where some remedial action is re- 
quired by the first-line supervisor. A rec- 
ommended solution is not included, al- 
though some advisable steps are sug- 
gested. Each filmstrip concludes with a 
question that sets the stage for a thor- 
ough discussion of the subject. An ac- 
companying Leader's Manual provides 
specific suggestions for using the filmstrip. 


ADVENTURE IN MATURITY. 16 mm. 
sound film. 22 min. Available for sale 
(color, $175.00; b/w, $85.00) from Inter- 
national Pilm Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, U1. 

Sponsored by the Oklahoma State De- 
partment of Health and produced by the 
University of Oklahoma, this is a discus- 
sion film designed for general adult use. 
A woman has resigned herself to a rock- 
ing-chair existence where she can dream 
about “the good old days.” She is stimu- 
lated by a woman friend five years her 
senior to learn about the opportunities for 
older women in the community. 


THE SOUND OF A STONE. Available 
for rental (col., $10.50; b/w, $6.00) or 
lease (col., $210.00; b/w, $120.00) from 
Board of Social and Economic Relations 
of the Methodist Church, 740 Rush St, 
Chicago 11, Ul. 

The damage done by false accusation, 
and the difficulty of erasing the havoc 
caused by false rumors, is the theme of 
this film. The story also presents the 
thesis that the opportunity to dissent, to 
teach, to learn is basic to democratic life. 


WHAT'S NEW IN FREE FILMS. As- 
sociation Films, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Free. 

Describes more than 200 films available 
to community groups on a free-loan basis 


CORRECTION, The September, 1955 is- 
sue of ADULT LEADERSHIP incorrectly 
listed the Film Council of America as the 
distributors of the “World Affairs Are 
Your Affairs” film-discussion series, In- 
formation and materials relating tw this 
series should be requested from the Fund 
for Adult Education, 1444 Wentworth 
Ave., Pasadena 5, Calif. 
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ART IN ADULT LIFE 
continued from page 7 
sion. For art ts unquestionably a 


human creation, a raw symbolic con 
struction. And not having the prag- 
matic restrictions of and 
politics, art can explore and search 
deeper the innate capacities of man. 
It can expand and reshape the idea- 
tional which is 


science 


edifice 


man’s raw 
material. The human brain is an 
organ which naturally and con 
stantly translates experiences into 


symbols and ideas. The artist's trans- 
lation may be infinitely subtle, in- 
finitely audacious, infinitely broad in 
scope. It can quicken all the areas 
of man’s being, illumine them and 
foment them, so that men are made 
wider and deeper, and who knows 
how much more capable. 

And was there ever a time when 
men were not required to expand 
their capabilities. 


art is a sign and a measure 


In 1492 Europe broke the bonds of 
its physical confines; but nearly two 
centuries before, Giotto, in his fres- 
coes at Padua, had intimated man’s 
sovereignty on earth. In 1914 the 
fond illusions of millenium which 
Europe had so diligently nurtured 
were broken, but Manet and Van 
Gogh and Cezanne had already 
broken with the past and had shown 
by their mew art that the present 
ground was not so solid and that 
men had great chasms still to leap. 

In 1937 Picasso's painting of the 
Spanish war demonstrated that the 
political and moral upheaval we had 
entered into was indeed cataclysmic. 
For all of us when we saw the paint 
ing Guernica knew at once that this 
was the masterpiece of our time. Yet 
it was like no great painting we had 
ever known. It had no color, no 
place or atmosphere or source of 
light; it contained no coherent rep- 
resentation of objects. This painting 
of “sackcloth and ashes’ denied all 
the amenities of centuries of paint- 
ing. And suddenly we realized that 
it would be foolish to claim that art 
gives us beautiful objects with which 
to surround Beauty be- 
came a tedious abstraction. No work 
of art is intrinsically beautifui. If 
it speaks to us, and speaks power- 
fully, as Guernica does, we can say 
it is true. And when it is true, then 


ourselves, 


in gratitude we might call it beauti- 
ful. And what we witnessed was not 
simply a revolution in aesthetics, but 
the sign of a tremendous disorder, 
a kind of apocryphal trumpet. It 
sounded two years before the Nazis 
marched into Poland. 


art shows what growth 
we need 


Yet art can provide a sign and a 
measure for us in other ways too, 
The achievements of 
Beethoven and of Michelangelo not 


stupendous 


only give us pleasure, but give us 
That men 
are capable of such creation 


confidence as well. even 
a few 
is a sign and an assurance of man’s 
ability to grow. 

To be familiar with art, to know 
it intimately, is to know the great. 
ness of man’s soul, the amplitude of 
his mind. 

Art does not solve our problems, 
Art does not even state them in spe- 
cific terms which might lead to a 
solution. But it can tell us where 
we stand. It tells us from deep inside, 
where we are, what growth we need, 

All of us, almost daily in thes« 
times, ask ourselves, will we master 
this present crisis; are men up to 
it; is there the necessary spiritual 
strength? Daily, I think, we look for 
signs. And one of the most depend- 
able signs, many of us believe, is the 
climate of the United Nations—the 
tone of its political debates and the 
work of its specialized agencies. 

Yet there is, in a sense, a more 
fundamental sign of the United Na- 
tions. It is the building itself. How 
is the architecture a sign? No mys- 
tery. Think back on the buildings 
of the League of Nations 
monstrous piles of Grecian columns! 
If in the year 1927 men could upon 
clear ground build nothing but these 
stale archaic structures, then it was 
plain—before the events in Ethiopia 

that men were unable to transcend 
the past in order to deal effectively 
with the present. In 1950, the fact 
that men were able to create a monu- 


those 


ment that breathes a new spirit—this 
in itself speaks more decisively than 
do the delegates in the meeting halls, 
And even if it does not say positively 
that we will survive the crisis, it 
does give us the measure of our test; 
it shows how great must be our leap 
if we are to be saved. 
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SCHOOL MEETING IN 
MINNEAPOLIS 

continued from page 12 
Labor, Business, Farmers, Catholics, 
Protestants, PTA members, 
Educators, Lions Club, Kiwanis Club, 
etc. Of course, every person invited 
will fit in more than one of these 
categories. A dentist, for instance, 
can be representative of his sex, his 
race, his profession, his religion, his 


Jews, 


civic club affiliations. 

In enlisting participants it is best 
to send written invitations with ac- 
ceptance cards (to be returned) en- 
closed, As acceptances come in, the 
checklist can be used as a Pauge to 
show how representation is being 
balanced. Let one column on your 
checklist show the proportionate rep- 
resentation of each category to the 
whole community. To keep your 
list in balance, new invitations might 
have to be sent as refusals come in. 

The participants are of primary 
importance; the physical arrange- 
ments run a close second. Once you 
get everyone to your meeting door, 
you must have the stage set so that 
each one can slip into his role of 
participant with ease. 

Tables, seating lists, and name 
fags . . . If you find there are 40 
categories on your checklist, you will 
want to have as many as possible of 
these 30 represented at each table. 
day each petson represents three cat- 
egories (like sex, occupation, re- 
ligion). This will mean ten persons 
at each table. Each table, then, will 
be a miniature of the whole confer- 
ence. A sub-committee makes up the 
table lists before the meeting. Name 
tags are also made up in advance. 

Typists ... Each table has its own 
recorder who makes notes and who 
will require the services of a typist. 
Each typist will have a master sheet 
for one question, (If there are six 
main being considered, 
there should be, ideally, a bank of 
six typists.) As recorders from the 
tables 


questions 


their 
on the one topic, these notes are 
given to the typist who types all 
notes on that question's master sheet. 

Table chairmen 


various finish 


notes 


The experi- 
enced conference-goer needs little 
briefing on the importance of a good 
chairman, The chairman must have 
the abilities to keep talk fluid with- 
out permitting one speaker to domi- 


nate, to draw out reticent partici- 


pants, to steer clear of blind-alley 
trivia, At each table, the sub-com- 
mittee will have the list of questions 
to be considered. With this as his 
guide, the table chairman puts his 
own experience to work. 


wrapping it up 


Now, to tie all this together: 
The workshop is called to order by 
the chairman. Briefly, he talks about 
the purpose of the workshop, its 
sponsors, and the territory to be 


covered. He may work 


suggest a 
schedule for the day recommending 
how much time should be spent on 
each topic, when coffee and luncheon 
will be served. 

From then on, the workshop is in 
the hands of participants at the vari- 
ous tables. Each table chooses a re- 
corder, then begins considering the 
questions. The table chairman keeps 
the talk proceeding on the points to 
be covered, and when unanimous 
opinion on a topic is reached, or pro- 
and-con views stabilized, the recorder 
sets down the information on the 
work papers for this typist. 

During lunch, while participants 
hold informal conversations, typists 
transcribe the morning's answers 
from the various tables, making car- 
bons. When groups reconvene, the 
carbons are distributed, giving every- 
one a chance to see what everyone 
else is thinking. 

Table talk continues for the rest 
of the afternoon. About a half an 
hour before adjournment, the table 
chairmen confer to summarize con- 
ference conclusions. Then the chair- 
man of the conference summarizes 
the conclusions orally so that the en- 
tire conference group gets a total 
view of the day’s work. Later, a 
formal, written summary will be 
made and a report sent out to news- 
papers, interested organizations, and 
the participants. 

After this first workshop confer- 
ence, what happens is limited only by 
the initiative and persistence of the 
conferees, One direct, immediate re- 
sult can be a fresh, factual look at 
school problems in your community. 


1 free booklet, "How Can We 

Discuss School Problems?”, describes 
in detail how a community workshop 
conference can be planned. For a free 
copy, write to the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, 2 W’. 
45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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DON'T SHUT OUT THE SHUT-INS 

continued from page 9% 
deal of work for organizations in the 
town. I have been able to earn money 
in this way, but I am also able to 
contribute my services to many of the 
causes I believe in. There are so 
many things that a person can do at 
home, and I believe that most in- 
valids would welcome the opportu- 
nity, provided they fele that they 
could really be of service.” 

4. Don't take for granted that it 
is impossible for a handicapped per- 
son to belp. 

This is the advice of two busy 
women who have never found their 
blindness an obstacle to a busy and 
useful life. Writes Mrs. Elizabeth 
G. Collins of Norwich, Connecticut, 
who has served as president and di- 
rector of an impressive number of 
civic organizations, “I am grateful 
for the friends who have had confi- 
dence in my ability to meet difficult 
situations and who have refused to 
allow me to neglect a new task even 
though it seemed at first to be im- 
possible. I remember especially one 
occasion when I was forced to sub- 
stitute for a speaker on parliamen- 
tary procedures, and another meeting, 
one snowy January night when it 
was necessary to organize impromptu 
entertainment till the guest artists 
arrived, Through meeting such chal- 
lenges, with the encouragement of 
others, my faith in myself has grown, 
and life is fuller and happier, and..1 
am ever expectant of new opportuni- 
ties.” 

And Miss Elizabeth Rehm, a busy 
young woman of Queens Village, 
New York, adds this rather surpris- 
ing advice: “I think that more blind 
people should help with making 
sandwiches for church and club af- 
fairs so that the community can bene- 
fit from them and have a _ better 
chance to see what they can do, In 
all of the schools for the blind the 
girls are taught to serve a company 
dinner, including the cooking, set- 
ting of the table, serving and clean- 
ing up. At parties given at the Light- 
house, here in New York, the blind 
themselves pitch in and get ready, so 
they have experience which should 
be used outside their own group. The 
community as a whole is missing 
much that they can get from the 
blind by failing to include them in 
some of the local undertakings such 
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as church suppers.” 

5. Think of handicapped persons 
as people. 

Miss Georgina B. Davids, one of 
the founders of the Connecticut Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis Society, offers this ad- 
vice. Miss Davids retains an optimis- 
tic and vigorous interest in commu- 
nity affairs despite her thirty-year 
battle with this crippling disease. 
Former member of the State Legisla- 
ture and a Welfare Director, she has 
had plenty of opportunity to observe 
and to aid the handicapped in her 
state. The hundreds of letters she 
writes every year to fellow-sufferers, 
tapping with great difficulty, with 
one finger on an electric typewriter, 
carry an invigorating message. 

“Recognize the disease for what it 
is,’ she tells them. ‘Face it and fight 
it. Don’t crawl into your shell, Get 
out and lose yourself in public ac- 
tivity. Get interested in people out- 
side yourself.” 

But Miss Davids knows only too 
well that her good advice depends 
upon your cooperation. “I often feel 
that | am a shut-out rather than a 
shut-in,” she admits. ‘““There are so 
many things I would like to be part 
of and yet cannot be because nobody 
thinks to make it possible. We handi- 
capped still enjoy the normal social 
and civic contacts from which we are 
too frequently excluded. I really feel 
that the greatest lift to a handi- 
capped person is to be treated cas- 
ually, without emphasis on his disa- 
bility and without undue attention 
from members of the group. If 
groups could learn to think of the 
handicapped persons as people and 
treat them accordingly, they might 
find these people making a real con- 
tribution to the community.” 

6. Enlist the home-bound elderiy 
in your community. 

“There are potential leaders as 
well as workers in this group,” says 
David C. King, a director of the 
Senior League Council of Hartford, 
an organization devoted to the study 
of the continued activity and social 
usefulness of our older people. 

“There are elderly men and 
women, home-bound because of 
chronic illness or accident,’ contin- 
ues Mr. King, “who are highly 
trained, talented and experienced, 
and who have much to give to the 
community. Some of these people, 
for example, have business training 


which would be invaluable on a fi- 
nance committee. Others have the 
wide experience and contacts to se- 
cure stimulating speakers and pro- 
grams. It is important—to themselves 
and to society—that older people, to 
the best of their capacity, maintain a 
responsible relationship to society. 
At every age, however advanced or 
circumscribed, every individual has at 
his command potentialities which can 
be realized when there is an incentive 
to strive for them.” 

7. Try to consider the special needs 
and abilities of your handicapped 
volunteers, 

This is the suggestion of Miss 
Marguerite Miel of the Red Feather 
Volunteer Bureau of Hartford, From 
her records at the Bureau she offers 
these examples of jobs that have ful- 
filled a double purpose, contributing 
not only to the community but to the 
special satisfaction and needs of the 
volunteers: 

One cardiac homemaker with nine 
children, who could not leave her 
home, proved to be a master at tele- 
phone jobs such as recruiting work- 
ers and soliciting funds. 

The State Rehabilitation Depart- 
ment frequently refers convalescents 
from mental illness who need to 
have their confidence bolstered be- 
fore resuming regular employment. 
They are often highly successful 
under professional supervision in 
children’s agencies, at clerical work, 
or at the task of driving handicapped 
patients to regular clinic appoint- 
ments. 

A retired crippled school teacher 
is reading college textbooks to a 
soundscriber machine which later 
will be used by blind and visually 
handicapped students attending var- 
ious colleges in Connecticut. 

The Cancer Society uses handi- 
capped and elderly volunteers for 
addressing and filling envelopes in 
their annual Christmas Seal cam- 
paign. 

The Children’s Museum is grateful 
to several shut-in women who keep 
its valuable doll collection costumed 
and in repair, 

8. An opportunity for satisfying 
service may be found in volunteer 
work with children. 

Mrs. James Weston of Rocky Hill, 
Connecticut, is a polio victim who 
cares for her house and two small 


continued on next page 
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children from a wheelchair. While 
her youngsters are at school, she 
joins the volunteer workers at the 
Newington Home and Hospital for 
Crippled Children. 

“At Newington” 


found that a wheelchair ceases to be 


, She says, “I have 
an obstacle and becomes a passport. 
We volunteers work with small 
g-oups, feed babies and little ones 
unable to help themselves, play rec- 
ords, read stories, teach them games, 
distribute craft materials and gener- 
ally give them loving and undivided 
attention. 

“I'm looking forward to the 
time,”’ says Mrs. Weston, “when my 
children are old enough to be Scouts. 
There are so many Opportunities in 
the Scout program, especially work. 
ing with small groups who are earn- 
ing merit badges in cooking, sewing, 
or handcrafts. Children, with their 
easy acceptance, receive a handi- 
capped person as their equal. At the 
same time, children respect the fact 
that a handicapped person is unable 
to do the things for them that a 
physically equipped person does. Ob- 
viously this adds to the children’s 
self-reliance and independence, and 
to everyone's happiness,” 

9. Give your handicapped mem- 
bers an opportunity to share their 
hobbies. 

William W. Leonard has de- 
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voted his life for the past eight years 
to working out an inspired plan for 
bringing new happiness and pur- 
pose to people in retirement. In 
1947, forced to retire after fifty years 
in business, education, and industry, 
Mr. Leonard founded Avocationers, 
Inc., a recreation center and work- 
shop where men and women can 
work together creatively; where they 
can plan for a profitable retirement 
by learning new arts and skills, and 
where they can, if they desire, earn 
while they learn. 

“When you can show a shut-in a 
way to use his hobby for the benefit 
of others,” says Mr. Leonard, “you 
are accomplishing a double purpose. 
If he can be assured that the com- 
munity could benefit from his spe- 
cial knowledge and skill, a handi- 
capped person gains new confidence 
and incentive. This is especially true 
when a hobby can be shared with 
young people who are eager for in- 
struction. For instance, a man who 
builds radios or who has woodwork- 
ing tools might be persuaded to take 
a class of boys once a week. A 
woman who paints or models might 
help a church school class create a 
set of slides or a puppet show. Shar- 
ing a hobby with children has many 
side-values. Besides making a lonely 
person feel younger and more alive, 
it teaches boys and girls new stand- 
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ards of thoughtfulness and cour- 
tesy.” 

10. Don’t overload a willing vol- 
unteer. 

This is the final admonition of 
Miss Gertrude Norcross, Executive 
Secretary of the Connecticut Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, 
who cooperated with the University 
of Connecticut in planning the 
Workshop to aid handicapped home- 
makers. 

Says Miss Norcross, “Don't over- 
do it. There is a temptation to think 
of Mrs, Smith, sitting all day long 
in a wheelchair, as someone who 
would be overjoyed to turn out that 
rush job of a thousand postcards. 
Mrs. Smith may be busier than you 
realize. An invalid’s daily routine 
can be time-consuming and exhaust- 
ing. In addition, many invalids are 
using their slight strength in an ef- 
fort to earn their share of the family 
income. It is just as possible to have 
a wheelchair inundated with work as 
it is an office desk, and no more fun 
for its occupant. Respect your shut- 
in volunteer just as you would your 
busy club officers.” 

The volunteer worker is a unique 
and vital factor in American life. 
Can your community afford to over- 
look its handicapped citizens who 
are eager to serve? 
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7™ Ready ...the Second Set of 
Leadershin Pampldets 


Adapted, at the request of many AEA members, from 
materials originally published in ADULT LEADERSHIP. 


NO. + UNDERSTANDING HOW GROUPS WORK 


Here it is—at your fingertips—a compendium of help from applied group 


UNDERSTANDIN 
HOW GROUT" 


WORK 


dynamics. Explains why groups sometimes can’t reach decisions and other 
times rush headlong into action. Tells how to handle apathy, hidden 
agendas, conflicts over goals or procedures, Details the steps in diagnosing 


group difficulties. Includes a valuable list of materials for further study. 


NO. 5 HOW TO TEACH ADULTS 


For teachers and trainers in adult classrooms everywhere. How to improve 
your teaching, plan learning activities, use informal methods in the class- Kenting =f 
room, help your students evaluate their own progress, Treats such im- maha 
portant questions as: “What is learning?” and ‘What are adult students 
like?” Excellent guides, checklists, and selected reading list on education 
for growth. 


wor Nereee meee 


or Ter um 


NO. 6 HOW TO USE ROLE PLAYING 


and Other Tools for Learning 


lakes you through every step in designing, casting, directing, and analyzing 


role playing. Outlines other meeting methods panels, symposiums, 
forums, clinics, buzz groups. Describes how to take a problem census, get Prare Met Home 
“feedback,” choose audio-visual aids, plan field trips for learning, plus a meen eee 


checklist and suggested readings on ways to use these and many other tools. 


PREVIOUS PAMPHLETS 


,------------------ RDER FORM-~— 
NO. 1 HOW TO LEAD DISCUSSIONS | 3 
| Adult Education Association 
Everything you need to lead a successful discussion | 743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
N( ). ? PLANNING BETTER PROGRAMS ce gay me the following pamphlets, for which payment is 
Get the most out of your programs by proper planning QUANTITY PRICE 
| x1 HOW TO LEAD DISCUSSIONS 
NO. 3. TAKING ACTION IN THE COMMUNITY | = "Annine settee rrocnams 
| 24 TAKING ACTION IN THE 
A timely and practical guide to initiating community action | COMMUNITY 
| 4 UNDERSTANDING HOW 
| GROUPS WORK 
PRICES SPECIAL TO : 5 HOW TO TEACH ADULTS 
Single copy 60c AEA MEMBERS: | nd Other Tools for Leorning 
SINGLE QR MIXED TITLES Single copy, 50x | di 
2 pamphlets 91.09 Any 3 for $1.00 | Th 
4 to 24 pamphlets i0c each : Organizatior 
25 to 99 45¢ each | “a 
100 to 499 30 each | vias 
500 to 999 25¢ each City Lone State 
| AEA Member Non-member 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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96 PAGES OF THE BEST 


from Volume tl of ADULT LEADERSHIP 


A careful selection of the best from Volume II (1953- 
54) of ADULT LEADERSHIP. Tailored especially to 
meet the needs of persons active in community and 


organizational affairs. 


SENT TO YOU BY RETURN MAIL 


Adult Education Association 
743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send me. copies of LEADER'S DIGEST NO. 2, 
The Best from Volume I! of ADULT LEADERSHIP. 


Name 


Organization 


Street 


State.. 
AEA Member Non-member 


City. . 
Payment enclosed 


96 pages, 8!/> x II'/2” 
Liberally illustrated 
with charts, checklists, 
cartoons. 


LIST PRICE: $2.00 


A.E.A. MEMBERS: ONLY $1.00 PER COPY 
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